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You may remain in England for the Coronation on June 2nd, and we will be glad to make all arrange- 







ments for you, regarding hotels, seats at the Coronation and return steamer reservations to New York. 
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NO MATTER 
HOW MANY WE 
PRINT WE NEVER 
HAVE ENOUGH! 


JACKSON & 


PERKINS SPRING 1953 


Catalog of Rose 


vce andl Perennial 
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IMAGINE HAVING BEAUTIFUL GIANT ROSES LIKE THIS IN YOUR GARDEN! 


Just picture this exquisitely-shaped Rose 
... even bigger than illustrated ...ina 
rich, velvety-red color — growing in your 
garden this Spring! Well, that’s exactly 
what you'll have if you plant J&P’s famous 
New Yorker! And that’s just one of the 
Roses you'll see in our new Catalog. You'll 
also see the other J&P favorites—Diamond 
Jubilee, Fashion, Vogue, etc. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


MANY BRAND-NEW VARIETIES ... 
you'll see J&P’s newest creations—the sen- 
sational All-America Floribunda, Ma Per- 
kins; the pure white Glacier; the scarlet- 
red Detroiter; plus many others! It's a 


A GUIDE TO THE WORLD'S 


MOST BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
IN YOUR GARDEN — AND IN YOUR HOME 


Yes, we want to send you, absolutely free, your 
personal copy of Jackson & Perkins’ brand-new 
Spring 1953 Catalog—your complete guide to 
selecting, planting and growing the world’s 
finest Roses and Perennials. 

With the —y ¢ of this one book, you can 
start planning this year’s garden right now — 
in mid-winter! And what a wide choice of 
Roses you'll see...all in full-color ...breath- 
taking J&P PRIZED ROSES for every use in 
your garden! You'll find dozens of giant Hybrid 
Teas ...long-stemmed, exhibition-size S 
to add dignity and glamour to your garden and 
in your home. You'll see a tremendous selec- 
tion of J&P Floribundas...easy-to-grow Roses 
that pracese hundreds of blooms on every bush. 
You'll thrill to the brilliant colors of the J&P 
Climbing Roses ...which give you curtains of 
color to drape over fences, walls, porch, etc. 
And, of course, there are the amazing Tree 
Roses ....that actually bloom at eye-level! 

In addition, there’s a wide selection of 
hardy J&P Perennials — plus helpful aains 
hints and money-saving group offers. Remem- 
ber—this new Catalog is yours, FREE. But our 
supply is limited —so mail the coupon NOW. 


RA ey SD TY NS Ne 
Jackson & Perkins Co., World's Largest Rose Growers 
318 Rese Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Spring 
1953 Rose Catalog picturing and describing the 
newest and best in easy-to-grow J&P Modern Roses 
and Perennials 


thrill no flower-lover should miss—send d 


for your FREE copy of our brand-new 
Spring 1953 Catalog at once! 


Newark, 
NEW 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 
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DEPEND UPON 
FINE TREE CARE 


Beautiful trees make 
your home more liva- 

le, more enjoyable, 
more valuable. Don’t 
neglect them. Their 
permanent beauty de- 
pends on the care you 
provide for them. And 
you make no mistake 
when you entrust the 
care of your fine trees 
to Bartlett Experts. 
There's no more scien- 
tific way than the Bart- 
lett Way. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Re:eaorch Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiana. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 


NEW LILY CATALOG— 


Complete listing of Lilies for Fall and 
Spring planting. Send for your copy today. 


Vile bare bards 


BORING, OREGON 
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BOX 38-H 
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Waldor Seed Drill 


Seeds go farther—easier! Sows those small 
seeds so difficult to handle—lettuce, carrots, 
beets, radishes, etc. Just roll it down the 
row! Twist lid of seed holder to adjust flow 
for proper spacing. Well made for long life. 
Only $3.95 postpaid. No C.O.D.s. 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, 
Box 188-L, Salem, Mass. 


AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE ASLOWAS 


LIVING FENCES 5:. 


BE AU Tt as vot LP Home pee cle yme Ath 
RITE fOvAY for rune CATALAN 

us; ROSES i3,° 

ZERO GROW 


Withstand Coldest Climate Denil, ob Mardy Bee es that liv 
wer, Write for Free Catalog, includes Fruits Tre Plant 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 60, ge Michigan 








“WEEK-END WILLIE” 





SIMPLICITY SNOW PLOW 


The 30 inch all-steel snow plow clears walks and 
driveways quickly. Throws snow right, left or 
straight ahead. Gauge shoes adjustable for removing 
snow from gravel walks or driveways. Manu- 
factured by Simplicity, Dept. 100, Port Washington, 
Wisconsin. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


The moisture bird keeps plants moist and thriving 
while you’re away. Eliminates watering plants 
every day. Fill with water, and soil will remain 
moist 3 to 4 days. Colorful, hand-decorated pottery. 
“Willie” is 6” tall and 2!5” wide. Only $1.00. Write 
to: Today's Products, Dept. H, 1129 Book Bldg., 


Detroit 26, Michigan. 











GROW BETTER AFRICAN 
VIOLETS, GLOXINIAS 


Now — have perfect, big, fast blooming 
African violets and Gloxinias with 
Pow-R-Caps. This proven, high- 
powered plant food is the same tested 
formula used by professional flower 
growers. Available in capsule form for 
home use. Each cap makes a full quart 
of scientifically pre-measured plant 
solution. 36 Caps, $1.00 ppd. Dreer’s, 
942 Dreer Bldg., Dept. 102, 105 N. 5th 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














HANG-A-POT 


Use the new type flower pot holder by Ray Sanders 
and Company. The HANG-A-POT fastens easily 
to any wood or plaster surface. It clamps snugly on to 
the edge of the collar, holding the pot rigidly in 
place. Handles all sizes of pots up to 7”. 25¢ at 
hardware and nursery dealers or write to Ray Sand- 
ers and Company, Dept. 103, 220-221 Security 
Bidg., Pasadena 1, California. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


too Early 
This month is not too soon to order seeds, but curb enthusiasm for 
quantity, as the garden is seldom as large as it seems. To save bother 
later, write labels for all varieties ordered and strap them to the packets 
as they arrive. Start tuberous begonias from seed now, also flats of 
slow-growing plants like forget-me-nots, hardy poppies, phlox and 
pansies which relish being set out in the cold days of early spring. Hold 
off on planting most seeds, however, until four to six weeks only be- 
fore needing to set the seedlings in the garden. January is “‘just 
right” time for checking the condition of hotbeds and coldframes, all 
garden tools and furniture, and to plan a schedule for spring work on 


the grounds 


Check Corms and Tubers 


Gladioli and dahlias in storage will bear checking at this point. Cut 
out any diseased parts of dahlias, dusting wounds with sulfur, and let 
air circulate to dry out tubers flabby from too much moisture. Thrips, 
not troublesome to gladioli stored at 40°F. or below, may become active 
in warmer surroundings Prevent their attacks, therefore, by fumi- 
gating the corms in paper bags with naphthalene flakes added at 
the rate of one oz. per 100 corms. After three weeks, open the bags 


Gardens in Glass 


In the greenhouse, cuttings from the young wood of heliotrope and 
fuchsias can be taken as these plants commence active growth after 
resting. By mid-month cuttings of carnations may be set in clean sand 
to root in about two weeks, and during the last days gloxinias should 
be potted in a light, rich soil with some sand. Snapdragons, sown earlier, 
should be supplying flowers now. Feed them well to continue bloom 
into hot weather. Oxalis, coming into blossom, too, depends upon 
water, fertilizer and much sun for fullest effect. If your terrarium is 
“sweating” inside, prop the cover slightly open for ventilation 
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Forcing Matters 
On days with a spring-like warmth and moisture, branches of such 
blossoming shrubs and fruit trees as pussy willow, plum, peach, apple, 
flowering quince and forsythia can be brought inside to set in water in 
a cool, dim place until the buds break; then move them to light and 
more heat to bloom ahead of schedule. Single tulips can be forced now, 
also a second crop of paper white narcissus, but double tulips do better 
later. Lily-of-the-valley pips will bloom within three weeks, if kept 
moist and warm at 75-80°F. As hyacinths need the dark to develop 
longer leaves and flower heads, cover their pots with an inverted cone 
of paper when the leaves first unfold and buds appear, removing it as 
growth stretches far enough. Rhubarb can be forced in the cellar if 
the roots are frozen first, and witloof celery in a dark place, if the 
temperature is 65-70°F 

Woody Plants 
Most pruning is advisable at this stage, including severe cutting on 
grape vines, but omit early-blooming plants and let the maples wait 
until summer when their sap rurs slower. Detect and remove the brown 
bagworm cocoons looking like clustered twig-bits on evergreens, 
especially arborvitae. Warm winter weather is the best time to spray 
dormant fruits and ornamentals to kill scale insects. Use lime-sulfur 
or miscible oils according to the type of scale 

Maintain Moisture in the Air 
All our standby house plants and the many, bright new ones which 
arrived during the holidays will suffer from dry air in our frequently 
too-hot homes. Syringing with a fine mist is a salvation to them as can 
be also the moisture evaporating into the surrounding air from a pan 
of water on a radiator. Dust clogging the pores of hairy-leaved plants 
can be gently tickled away with a delicate, soft-bristled brush. Water 
these house favorites only when needed, usually before night-time and 
tease them into full beauty by liquid fertilizer every two weeks (ap- 
proximately 1 tsp. of fertilizer per qt. of water.) If weather is dull, 
let the time between feedings stretch. Mealy bugs can be sprayed off 
with water or lifted with a cotton-covered toothpick doused in alcohol. 
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Photo: Joan Parry 


ln Old New Orleans 


SLANTING shafts of sunlight shimmering across smooth walls — shadowy silhouettes of semi- 
tropical plants against the same stuccoed surface — brick-edged beds raised slightly from paved 
floors — delicate lacework in the wrought iron of overhanging balconies and spiral staircases - 
fancy fountains, potted plants and vines —- all these and the tantalizing witchery of sweet fragrances 
characterize the traditional charm of courtyard gardens in old New Orleans. Protected from the hot 
sun and passing public by high walls and over-reaching shade, they offer peace and relaxation to all 
who enter. Their artistry in combining simple, severe lines with swirling, ornate decoration is a 
heritage that stems directly from both French and Spanish forbears, but we find its influence in 
patio gardens of today many of which have followed the example of the Deep South in using gardens 
of green with varying sizes, shapes and textures of foliage for a completely restful atmosphere. 
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The [nimitable Mrs. Delany 


by Elizabeth Anne Pullar, New York City 
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RS. DELANY was one of the truly 

elegant ladies of the 18th century. 
She was born Mary Granville in the year 
1700 in England. Throughout her life of 
88 years (a remarkable age for those 
hazardous times), this great woman ex- 
pressed her talents in music, needlework, 
crayons, oils, shell work, philosophy, 
poetry, prose, botany and the extraor- 
dinary art of paper mosaic. As if these 
accomplishments were not enough, Mrs. 
Delany's contemporaries in various 
diaries, letters and journals tell us that 
she was a gay, charming, discreet and 
ever-entertaining hostess. Among her 
prominent friends were Handel, Dean 
Swift, John Wesley, George III and Queen 
Charlotte. 
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that will make the prettiest orangerie in 
the world... The terrace I just men- 
tioned is bounded at one end by a wall of 
good fruit, in which there is a door which 
leads to another very large handsome 
terrace-walk ...QOn the left hand, the 
ground rises very considerably, and is 
planted with all sort of trees. About half 
way up the walk there is a path that goes 
up that bank to the remains of an old 
castle (as it were) from whence there is 
an unbounded prospect all over the 
country: under it is a cave that opens 
with an arch to the terrace-walk, that 
will make a very pretty grotto. 

Besides designing her own grotto at 
Delville, Mrs. Delany also made a grotto 
for Sir John Stanley at North End, one 








Mary Granville’s father was not a man 
of means, so his wealthy brother, Lord 
Lansdowne, invited Mary to visit at his 
estate, Longleat. There, at the tender age 
of 17, poor Mary met, and was persuaded 
to marry (she was dutiful to the wishes of 
her father), Alexander Pendarves, an 
elderly Cornish gentleman. He was very 
wealthy, but, alas, gouty, morose and 
intemperate. However, since he was rich 
was pleased with the marriage except the miserable bride. 

With her husband, the new, but unhappy, Mrs. Pendarves went 
to his home, Roscrow, near Falmouth. Here, perhaps, she found 
solace among the many gardens and orchards which she mentions 
as covering the hillside. Mary was 24 when her husband died, and 
then she was free to live as she liked. Her letters show that wher- 
ever she went, she had a strong interest in gardens. Most of her 
vivid descriptions indicate that the gardens were formal and 
confined, since the natural landscape type of gardening had not 
yet come into vogue. 

In 1731 she writes of a visit to Sir Richard Grosvenor’s: “the 
day favoured us, and we were mightily pleased with the place; 
the gardens are laid out in the old-fashioned taste, with cut-work 
parterres, and wilderness enclosed in hedges.”’ 

During the same year, Mrs. Pendarves and a friend went to 
visit in Ireland. There she met and later married Patrick Delany, 
the eminent Dean of Down. Her life with this amiable Irish clergy- 
man was completely happy and filled, to no small degree, with the 
delights of gardening. For the Delanys cultivated extensive 
gardens both at Delville, their home near Dublin, and at their 
summer home, Holly Mount. 

Mrs. Delany’s numerous letters to friends and relatives often 
described her gardens at Delville. In a letter to her sister in 
1744, she wrote: “The back part of the house is towards a bowling- 
green, that slopes gently off down to a little brook that runs 
through the garden; on the other side of the brook is a high bank 
with a hanging wood of evergreens, at the top of which is a circu- 
lar terrace that surrounds the greatest part of the gardens, the 
wall of which is covered with fruit-trees, and on the other side 
of the walk a border for flowers, and the greatest quantity of roses 
and sweet briar that ever I saw; ...On the left hand of the 
bowling-green is a terrace-walk that takes in a sort of a parterre 


and old! — everyone 
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for her friend, the Duchess of Portland, at 
Bulstrode, another for the Bishop of 
Clogher at Hillala and yet another for 


u } her brother at Calwich. Since Mrs. 


Delany was fond of shell work, she in- 
cluded shell-work designs in her grottos. 


5 This inimitable woman thoroughly 


enjoyed living in her garden as this quota- 

tion implies: ““My garden is at present in 
the high glow of beauty, my cherries ripening, roses, jessamine, 
and pinks in full bloom and the hay partly spread and partly in 
cocks, complete the rural scene. We have discovered a new break- 
fasting place under the shade of nut-trees, impenetrable to the 
sun’s rays, in the midst of a grove of elms, where we shall break- 
fast this morning; I have ordered cherries, strawberries, and 
nosegays to be laid on our breakfast-table, and have appointed 
a harper to be here to play to us during our repast, who is to be 
hid among the trees. Mrs. Hamilton is to breakfast with us, and 
is to be cunningly led to this place and surprised.”’ 

That the Dean shared his wife’s interest in gardening is evi- 
dent in many of her letters such as this quotation suggests: 
“The weather is delightful at present. D. D. very busy, topping 
exuberant branches, transplanting, and giving air to his garden 
The trees and shrubs are grown so thick that we are obliged to 
thin them.” Also: “I have been very busy all this morning .. . 
viewing a piece of ground the Dean has given me for a green- 
house and flower-garden before it. . . . The Dean has laid out so 
much work for me in the garden, which he insists upon my 
directing myself, that I have yet no leisure for work within- 
doors, and indeed the garden is so pleasant that I am very well 
pleased in spending a good deal of time in it.” 

Mrs. Delany evidently did oversee much of the work done 
in her garden as this chance quotation indicates: “I have had 
my new gardener (who I like mightily) with me to consult about 
the order of my flower-garden, which is under my dressing-room 
window, and between us, I believe we shall make it very gay and 
pretty: it is a great amusement to me to see the people at work in 
it, digging and planting.” 

She was always interested in the books on botany of her day. 
In 1759, she used water colors to tint the illustrations in her copy 
of Sheldrake’s Herbal. And in 1769, she translated Hudson's 
Flora Anglica. See page 31 
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Picking pineapplesin Cuba’s western province 
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Akee came to the West Indies on slave ships 


: . Photo: Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 
Rafting on the Rio Grande, Jamaica Bamboo, grass of a thousand uses, in Jamaica 
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GARD ENS of the 
, Wesr Invies 


by John. DV. Watkins 


Gainesville, F lorida—. 


gi. VINCENT 
GRENADA, 














SINCE my undergraduate days, when I 
\/ studied Popenoe’s engaging Manual of 
Tropical and Subtropical Fruits, I had 
wanted to visit the lands where tropical 
fruits, tree ferns, palms and colorful orna- 
mental plants are grown outdoors. My 
Caribbean trips were made after a quarter- 
century of experience in growing plants 
in Florida’s semi-tropical climate, where I 
acquired a working acquaintance with 
many of the species that are planted in 
West Indian gardens. Yet, in spite of this 
long training period, many methods in 
gardening were completely new to me, and, 
as a result of my travels, my concepts of 
tropical gardening have changed materially. 

A logical approach to a gardener’s tour 
of the Antilles is by plane or ship to Cuba, 
long known as “‘Queen of the Antilles.” The 
first plant species to come into focus is the 
royal palm, as it grows everywhere on this 
beautiful, fruitful island. This is the tree of 
life to the Cubans; the leaves are used for 
thatch, the boots for the walls of the dwell- 
ings and the fruits for pig feed. 

After landing, a garden-conscious traveler 
is immediately impressed by the fertile, red 
clay soil and the luxuriant vegetation that 
it supports. Here, plants grow magnificently 
with a minimum of attention. In the door- 
yards, roses, four-o-clocks, petunias, plum- 
bago, tuberoses, oleanders, copperleaf and 
allamandas flourish. 
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Havana, a city of a million flower-loving 
people, is noted for its ficus trees. Several 
species are used effectively to shade the 
stately avenues. The Atkins Garden near 
Cienfuegos, across the island from Havana, 
has the distinction of being the tropical 
arboretum nearest to the continental 
United States. Here more than 2,000 kinds 
of plants comprise the living collection. 
Under the direction of Harvard University, 
this beautiful tropical garden of 220 acres is 
making a great contribution to the botany, 
biology and horticulture of the New World 
tropics. Research that will benefit the 
sugar industry is an important function of 
this station. Authorized groups of students, 
under responsible leadership, are encour- 
aged to use the garden for study. 


By local airline or by automobile, tourists 
may travel to Camagiiey, the change-point 
for flights to other garden isles of the Carib- 
bean. Camagiiey is an ancient city of great 
charm, though there are no outstanding 
gardens there, and Santiago, and Holguin 
are well worth visiting if time permits. 

Hope Garden, on the Liguanea Plain, 
near Kingston, Jamaica, is the most highly 
developed, most carefully maintained and 
fastest growing tropical botanic garden in 
the New World. While this may appear to 
be a lavish description, Hope is truly a 
great garden. The breath-taking entrance 
drive, the spacious lawns, the variety of 





plant material and the meticulous perfec- 
tion of maintenance all contribute to make 
this a mecea for horticulturists the world 
around. As one enters by the motor road, 
the specimen palms command attention 
first; then there are the colorful beds of 
seasonal flowers, arranged at intervals, 
along the drive between the palms. 


Diminutive by all standards, Castleton 
Garden, also in Jamaica, is notable for its 
gorgeous specimens planted when the 
garden was being developed during the 
latter part of the Victorian era. Because of 
the high elevation, the 100-inch rainfall, 
the constant temperature and the high 
humidity, plants grow exceptionally well 
there. In fact, the araucaria trees have 
grown to a magnificence beyond descrip 
tion. Large open turf areas, typically Brit- 
ish in conception, add a finishing touch to 
this garden in the tropical rain forest. 


There is little of horticultural interest to 
be seen on the island of Hispaniola with 
one exception, and this is one of the out- 
standing horticultural enterprises in the 
Caribbean area. At an elevation of some 
5000 feet near the summer resort of Ken- 
scoff, Haiti, is the famous plantation that 
produces cut flowers and fresh vegetables 
for the great cities of the Caribbean. This 
is an operation that staggers the imagin- 
ation. In connection with a most unusual 
tourist hotel, the corporation employs half 

See next page 
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a hundred persons to grow and pack a 
never-ending supply of garden produce. In 
this temperate climate, the fertile, red 
clay soil produces delectable strawberries 
of giant size, head lettuce of delicious 
flavor, broccoli, celery, radishes and other 
cool-weather vegetables. The chief money 
crop, however, is cut flowers. In these 
mile-high gardens are beds of China asters, 
snapdragons, carnations, larkspurs, shasta 
daisies and gladiolus by the acre. Roses and 
geraniums run riot in the dooryards and, in 
June, I saw spireas in full flower and apples 
ripening on young trees. 


Home Fruits in Haiti 


Home fruits, for the most part, are 
crowded into indeterminate thickets where 
the jungle presses in upon the clean-swept 
yards that surround the diminutive dwell 
ings of limestone or wattle. Here bananas, 
plantains, coffee, cacao, coconuts, avocados 
and mangos compete with each other for 
light, plant food and water. Mangos are 
a vitally important item in the Haitian 
diet. In fact, it has been said that when 
invasions have been planned against the 
other republic on Hispaniola, May, June 
or July has been chosen as the time, so that 
the invading army can subsist on mangos! 

Plants mean different things to different 
people. Latins, no doubt, use standards in 
evaluating their garden plants that are at 
variance with standards evolved in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. When I visited Santo 
Domingo, I was delighted with the vivid 
colors, the careful maintenance, the plants 
in specimen status that characterize the 
plantings there. 

Yet, the philosophy 
influences garden art in the islands and, 
for the most part, home owners seem to be 
satisfied to grow trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowers that are perfectly adapted to the 
climate and soil. In Santo Domingo most 
Americans stay at the famed Hotel Jaragua, 
the luxury hotel that is advertised in our 
weekly news magazines. To travelers with 
an interest in history, this country is 
important because there still remains the 
castle of Diego Colén, son of the Great 
Discoverer. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, has been strongly 
influenced by American appreciation of 
gardening and use of plant material; yet, 
much of the Old World influence still re- 
mains in the plantings of the patios and 
tiny doorways in the older sections of the 
second city of the Greater Antilles. 

The same palms, gay shrubs and flower- 
ing annuals grow there that are seen in Fort 
Lauderdale and St. Petersburg. There the 
visitor notes the ubiquitous casuarina 
hedges, so neatly trimmed, the tidy edgings 
of artillery plants, the plots of wedelia and 
the sheared bougainvilleas. Tuberoses are 
favorites in San Juan as in all Latin com- 
munities, and colorful vines are used for 
wall decoration. The crape-myrtles, Lagers- 
troemia indica and L. speciosa, are employed 
as street and yard trees, and in the planting 
strips stand many kinds of ficus to cast their 
welcome shade upon the sidewalks. 
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At the other end of the island (about half 
an hour by local airline), is Mayagiiez, 
home of the Federal Experiment Station, 
which contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of economic, tropical plants in the 
New World. The government building is 
most attractive since it stands on an emi- 
nence overlooking a sweeping, palm-studded 
lawn. The turf of Zoysia matrella grows to 
perfection on this moist soil of fertile, red 
clay, and the Borinquen royal palm ap 
propriately dominates this scene. 

Outstanding, in the opinion of this gar- 
dener, is the beautiful aroid planting at 
Mayagiiez. Behind the main building, in a 
little valley where the soil is acid, moist 
and very fertile, the huge epiphytic and 
terrestrial arums have grown into a 
naturalistic group that is one of the most 
remarkable spectacles in the West Indies. 
This aroid garden is well worth traveling 
many air-miles to see. 

Back in the capital again, before leaving 
on the next air-hop, gardeners should visit 
the nursery in Rio Piedras that specializes 
in foliage plants for air shipment to the 
continent. This establishment is notable 
from the standpoint of its volume, effi- 
ciency of management, extensive plant list 
and streamlined production methods. 


Leisure in Land-locked Harbors 


For those gardeners on short holidays, 
return to the continent by direct flight 
from San Juan is rapid and economical. For 
others who may extend their itineraries to 
include the Lesser Antilles, travel south- 
bound, by cruise-ship from St. Thomas in 
the American Virgins is recommended. 
While the preferred method of travel in the 
Greater Antilles is the airplane, it is my 
considered opinion that the isles of the 
Leeward and Windward groups are best 
visited by cargo-passenger ships. These 
ships have short runs of 5 to 15 hours in the 
Lower Antilles, which usually are made at 
night. Most meals are served in the comfort 
of land-locked harbors, and the passengers 
may go ashore during the daylight hours 
to visit gardens, nurseries and landscape 
plantings while the cargo is being worked. 

The islets at the head of the Antillean 
chain, as well as the French colonies, may 
be interesting sociologically, geologically or 
historically, but none has been reported as 
being outstanding horticulturally, nor did 
I find them so. The average American 
gardener can well concentrate upon the 
larger of the British Windwards which have 
outstanding botanic gardens and horticul- 
tural enterprises. 

Without exception, every traveler who 
has visited Dominica is most enthusiastic 
about this tropical Eden in the Caribbean 
Sea. The first tourist was Christopher 
Columbus, who named it Dominica in 
deference to the Sabbath landfall. Having 
read and heard much about this island, I 
was well prepared for the glorious sight that 
lay before us as our cruise-ship came to 
anchor in the roadstead off Roseau. 

When we arrived in the Botanic Garden 
on the side of Morne Bruce, I was thrilled 


beyond description. In that fabulous land 
of perpetual mist is to be found one of 
the most beautiful tropical garden scenes 
in this hemisphere. A great plot of emerald 
turf, distinctly English in concept . and 
execution, is centered by a liuge palm group 
that I knew so well from the photograph a 
friend had given me long before. Around 
the periphery of the sward grow the beauti- 
ful flowering trees, shrubs and vines that 
we had come thousands of miles to see. On 
the hillside above, we inspected with care 
the labeled blocks of citrus, cocoa, nutmegs, 
bananas, plantains, coffee and rubber that 
are an important part of the famous garden. 
The lush tropical scene left an impression 
so vivid that it is one of my most pleasant 
travel memories. 


Captain Bligh’s Breadfruit 


St. Vincent, a rugged volcanic cone, 
topped by active, four-thousand foot 
Soufriere, is a mecca for traveling horticul- 
turists because it was here that a garden 
was established by the Crown about 1763 
for the “acclimatization of tropical exotics” 
for His Majesty’s colonies. To this propa- 
gating establishment were brought plants 
from all parts of the world. Captain William 
Bligh, of Bounty fame, brought his precious 
cargo of young breadfruit trees here on his 
successful voyage. Here I saw a venerable 
specimen that is said to have arrived aboard 
H.M.S. Bounty. Now approaching its 
second century, this historic plant is 
declining. Perhaps mine will be the last 
generation of gardeners to view this 
memorable tree. Surely few men have left 
a greater monument than has Bligh, be- 
cause today breadfruit serves as a staple in 
the diet of millions in the American tropics. 

A broad central walk bisects the St. 
Vincent Botanic Garden. Bright green turf 
falls away from this central path to serpen- 
tine gravel roads that allow vehicles to 
drive around the area, The most spectacular 
plants are the sealing-wax palms, Cyrtos- 
tachys renda, on both sides of the main 
walk. These feather-leaved, clump growing 
palms look like a pair of the popular 
“arecas” whose stems have been sprayed 
with Chinese-red lacquer. I am sure that 
these spectacular sealing-wax palms will 
sell very well when they become available. 

Here one finds teak, ebony, the universal 
mahogany and the usual specimen trees 
that are seen in all tropical botanic gardens. 
The gru-gru palm, with its thorny trunk, is 
prominently displayed, as are beds of 
annuals and the variegated hibiscus. 

This, the southernmost of the Windward 
Islands, has much to offer the visiting 
gardener. As the ship enters St. George’s 
beautiful, land-locked harbor, the precipi- 
tous hills form a splendid backdrop that is 
highlighted here and there by palms, 
poincianas and endless kinds of tropical 
trees that grow with luxuriance in this 
land of heavy rainfall and high humidity. 

Commercial plantings of nutmeg, 
Myristica fragrans, and cocoa, Theobroma 
cacao, are conspicuous horticultural features 

See page 24 
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Petunia, Comanche, 1953 Bronze Medal winner. 


All-America Selections 
For 1953 


Two new annuals are presented to the garden public this year by the 
1ll-America Selections committee. Alyssum, Royal Carpet is 
announced as a compact-growing, violet-flowered variety, which hold: 
promise for gardeners. Petunia, Comanche is described as a rich 
scarlet-red, of free-fllowering habit, with larger blossoms than the 
variety Fire Chief, which was introduced three years ago. Although 
there were no vegetables considered worthy of recognition this year, a 
survey recently made indicates that the following varieties introduced 
in previous years are considered outstanding. They are presented here 
in the order in which the judges selected them: Lima bean, Fordhook:; 
squash, Early Protifie Straightneck; beet, Perfected Detroit; carrot, 
Imperator; radish, Cherry Bette; snap bean, Topcrop; cucumber 
Early Surecrop, Hybrid; spinach, America; tomato, Pritchard; 
lettuce, Great Lakes; sweet corn, lochief: cabbage , Chie flain Savoy 
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Alyssum, Royal Carpet, 1953 Silver Medal winner. Snap bean, Topcrop, award winner in 1950 
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Pendant datura blossoms (angel's trumpet), familiar to northern and southern gardeners 


Hlamboyant Flowers 


by Marguerita Phillips, Philadelphia, Pennsy/vanta 


— is an old song which says, “Of 
all the flowers in Scotland, I choose the 
sweet bluebell.”’ Of all the flowers in Flor- 
ida or California, this writer chooses bou- 
gainvillea, for it is a plant that simply can 
not be ignored. Its vivid magenta color de 
mands instant attention, and it is often 
breathtakingly beautiful. Wherever it roots, 
it grows with utmost abandon, climbing to 
the top of any support, be it an aged stone 
wall or a modern telephone pole, and spill 
ing in a cascade of glorious color. It swirls 
and sways in long, unconfined streamers, or 
blooms in a closely-massed blaze of color in 
clipped hedges. To me, there is something 
primitive and barbaric about bougainvillea, 
which suggests white houses on the edge of 
the desert always the note of the south, 
fierce, strong, primeval. 

Native to South America, where it trails 
over the mountainsides, this showy vine 
was first brought to this continent by Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville, brilliant French 
soldier and world navigator, after whom it 
was named. The Bougainville Islands in the 
South Pacific, which suddenly became so 
well-known to many Americans in World 
War II, also bear the name of this world 
navigator, so some have dubbed bougain- 
villea the “explorer’s flower.” 

Strangely enough, this colorful shrub, or 
vine, of the family Nyctaginaceae, has tiny, 
inconspicuous tubular flowers, which are 
surrounded by brilliantly-colored bracts 
which most people think of as the “flowers.” 
These bracts are of sev eral colors, according 
to the variety. There is a yellow form which 
flourishes in Mexico, and transforms even 
the meanest peon’s hut into a place of 


A brick-red kind, B. spectabilis la 


beaut) 


teritia, from North Africa, generally does 
not do well except in the extreme south. 
Delicate also, is the most beautiful one of 
all, Crimson Lake, which must be covered 
whenever there is the least danger of frost. 
The purple, or magenta species, B. spec- 
talnlis is the most common, and fairly 
hardy, and B. glabra, somewhat smaller in 
habit with rosy-red bracts, is often pre- 
ferred as a potted specimen. All are easily 
propagated by layering and cutting and 
thrive in sandy soil. 

Another of the familiar flowers of our 
poinsettia, 


semi-tropical regions is the 


Bougainvillea at left; schefllera at right of steps 


which at Christmas time is as familiar as 
Santa Claus, and almost as beloved. As 
with the bougainvillea, this is a flower that 
is not a flower, strange as this statement 
may sound. The handsome red blossom 
that people dote upon is, in reality, a circle 
of bright scarlet leaves, or “bracts,” which 
cluster about the true flowers — those 
small button-like yellow and green balls in 
the center. The true leaves which are dark 
green and smooth-surfaced have an annoy- 
ing tendency of turning yellow and falling 
off long before the red bracts do, thus giving 
the plant a somewhat naked look. Even 
with healthy outdoor plants grown in the 
garden this frequently occurs, especially if 
a salt-laden northeaster is blowing in from 
the ocean. Moreover, the first nip of frost 
transforms these spectacular red clusters, 
standing out like starched red ruffs, from 
glorious beauty to the saddest of spectacles, 
for they droop, dark brown and lifeless, like 
wet socks. They are “done for” that season 
at least, but will spring up again from the 
roots, to give joy another year. 
Botanically, the poinsettia is a winter- 
flowering shrub of the family Euphor- 
biaceae, of which there are some 40 species 
in the United States. The plant was origi- 
nally a native of Central America and 
Mexico, and was discovered by Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, who was a specially ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico in 1825, and 
served there for four years. He was a re- 
markable man in many respects, and it is 
not strange that the flower he brought back 
with him should be named for him. It liked 
its new environment. There are several 
common forms of P. pulcherrima, a double- 
flowered variety, and a white variety, with 
green veins, which is most effective when 
banked against a dark green background. 
The choice salmon-pink kind is seldom 
seen outside of the southernmost tip of Flor- 
ida and California. Propagation is by means 
of cuttings, in the spring, in moist sand. 
See page Yh 
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are typical of Florida gardens. 
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Choice Melons for Good Eating 


by Paul Work, Ithaca, New York 


HE muskmelon is surely an aristocrat of 

the garden, not the easiest crop to grow, 
but wondrously rewarding when sun and 
soil and gentle rain conspire to do their 
part together. Texture, taste and odor 
combine to place it high among the foods 
of man’s desiring. And the urge to grow 
muskmelons in the garden is accented by 
the rarity of really good melons in the 
public markets. 

Watermelon is more plebeian, and it is too 
often thought of merely as a treat for the 
youngsters at the 4th of July picnic, too 
drippy and seedy for polite society. But 
many restaurants and hostesses have dis- 
covered that a wedge from the circle of a 
good watermelon served very cold on a din- 
ner plate is presentable and welcome, also 
colorful and tasteful. Modern breeding has 
done great things for the watermelon in 
preserving the high virtues of some of the 
prized old southern varieties, bringing in 
from Japan new charaeters of earliness, small 
size and high quality, and introducing fac- 
tors for resistance to diseases which are more 
prevalent in the south than in the north. 


Fascinating Growth of Melons 

Distinct in habit of growth from most of 
our vegetable plants, the melons are fasci- 
nating to watch and to study. The vines 
grow fast and wide, and the nodes or joints 
display a variety of structures that many 
miss —the main stem, a leaf, a branch, 
blossoms single or clustered, a tendril and 
the “spoon” or stipule. The male and fe- 
male flowers are distinct and at separate 
nodes, the one bearing stamens within the 
petals, the other showing a tiny ovary or 
fruit beneath the calyx. Pollination is by 
insects, so that varieties cross readily in the 
garden, and seed of one’s own saving from a 
mixed planting is not to be depended upon 
to “come true.”’ On the other hand, fear of 
crossing between species of the vine crops 
may be dismissed, even between musk- 
melon and cucumber, which belong to the 
same genus. Breeders have succeeded in 
making crosses between squash and pump- 
kin, but this is rare even in nature. 

No melon will withstand frost, and they 
all thrive best in warm, sunny weather. 
Emerald Gem and Delicious are adapted to 
short season and do well in our none-too- 
balmy northeastern climate unless we 
strike an unusually cold and wet season. 
Honey Rock, Bender, Pride of Wisconsin, 
with its cousins, Queen of Colorado and 
Market King, are not as early as Delicious, 
but they are adapted for the northeast. 
Iroquois is resistant to fusarium wilt and 
the new Delicious 51 to mosaic. Both were 
bred by H. M. Munger of Cornell. 

Striking progress has been 
breeding watermelons for the north. Sev- 
eral years ago Honey Cream came to us in 


made in 


January 1953 


the rough from Japan and has been greatly 
improved. The flesh is lemon-yellow, crisp, 
juicy in texture, small-seeded and superb in 
table quality. It does well in seasons un- 
favorable to most varieties. This is charac- 
teristic also of New Hampshire Midget, a 
tiny, oval melon bred by A. F. Yeager, and 
now widely grown. It hardly matches Honey 
Cream for quality, and it needs to be taken 
when just right, for it is very early and 
passes quickly. Desmond Dolan of the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station has given 
us a new and very promising one to be cat- 
alogued for the first time this year (1953). 
He has christened it Rhode Island Red, but 
there are no feathers! It may be stolen, as 
were several of mine last summer, but it 
won't run away. It is red-fleshed, of high 
quality, with thin, firm rind. Northland 
Hybrid, bred by Joseph Harris Co., is an- 
other good one. All of these northern sorts, 
except Midget, will run from five to eight 
or 10 pounds in weight and so, unlike the 
shipped-in melons, may be cooled and kept 
in a normal refrigerator. 

Where climate is warmer and drier than 
in the northeast, various forms of Hale Best 
muskmelon are good. There is no end of fun 
in comparing southern varieties of water- 
melons. The old Kleckley was famed for 
quality, and most southern sections have 
others of high local repute. Cutting a wide 
swath among the newer ones is Congo 
not too big, resistant to anthracnose and of 
excellent table quality. The Garrison group 
(Dude Creek, Darlington, Coker, Dove) are 
big, long, striped fellows of fine quality. 
Southern melons do well as far north as 
New Jersey and Indiana. 

The melons are at their best in warm, 
sandy soils and somewhat less at home in 


the heavy soils. Watermelon is tolerant of 
acidity; the muskmelon is not. Fertiliza- 
tion should be at a high level and managed 
as for the rest of the garden. While manure 
is good for melons, the labor of making 
special hills is unnecessary, unless one is 
“high church” in gardening and likes ritual. 
Muskmelon rows may be five or six feet 
apart and watermelons eight to 10 feet. 
Seed may be sown in drills and thinned to 
four and six feet respectively. The northern 
varieties of watermelons may be spaced a 
little closer than the wide spreading south- 
erners. Planting in hills may be an advan- 
tage when plant protectors are to be used, 
and even then, one good plant per hill is 
enough after thinning. Seed is covered a 
half inch to an inch deep. If soil crusts after 
rain and before emergence, break the sur- 
face by tapping with the teeth of a rake. 


Seed Treatment 

Seed should be treated with bichloride of 
mercury (corrosive sublimate, a dangerous 
poison) dissolving an eight-grain tablet in a 
pint of water. Soak the seed for five minutes, 
then rinse and dry. If there are several 
samples, tie each into a bit of chpesecloth 
and do not forget to label them. 

Although the newer northern water- 
melons are as early as muskmelons, both 
crops need all the season we can muster. 
Both Delicious muskmelon and Honey 
Cream watermelon will make ripe fruits in 
80 to 90 days, but we want a month more of 
harvest before frost. Hence, earliness is 
sought for this reason. 

Seed may be sown in the open ground 
about tomato-setting time. If plant pro- 
tectors, such as hotkaps, are used, plant- 

See page 22 
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New Hampshire Midget watermelon growing in Johnnie Helper’s New Hampshire garden. 
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Perennials, Newcomers and Old 


by Roderick W. Cumming, Bristol, Connecticut 


ARDY perennials are the backbone of 
most gardens, not only for their 
flowers and foliage, but for the variety of 
forms that they provide in composing dra 
matic effects with shrubs and trees relating 
to the garden picture as a whole. In at- 
tempting to evaluate the old standbys in 
comparison with the new introductions, a 
few general observations must be made. 
First of all, as should be expected in any 
field of 


has been made in developing new varieties 


ende avor, considerable progress 


of perennials. Longer periods of bloom, 
greater range of color, tidier growth and 
among the distinct 


added hardiness are 


improvements that have been achieved. 


Understanding the Situation 
However, there are certain drawbacks 
Some gardeners believe that insects and 
disease are more rampant in the modern 
kinds. This could be due in part to the 
fact that 
densely populated. 
more potential carriers for pests, such as 
Also, it is im 


more 
have 


communities are 
hen, too, we 


our 


automobiles and airplanes 
possible for nurserymen to grow as large 
salable plants of the newer things, due to 
lack of and in 


Therefore, do not judge 


greater demand, labor 
creased expense 
your novelties too harshly until they have 
been in your garden two years. 

Let us consider perennials according to 
the seasons and note some of the typical 
Among the spring-flower- 


improvements. 
hardy candytuft, 


ing plants, the new, 
Iberis sempervirens Purity, is much whiter 
and lasts longer in bloom than Snowflake 
or any other of the 7. sempervirens forms 
The lavishly blue-belled polemonium Blue 
Pearl is much tidier and less invasive than 
older jacob’s ladder selections. It stays 
“put” better than previous forms, growing 
Although still uncom 


to a compact 15”. 
(Lemon 


mon, Alyssum saratile citrinum 
Queen), with its entrancing, soft yellow 
heads, is good, too. 

Many of us prefer the little, Eng- 
lish rock-garden achillea King 
Edward, to its more prevalent parents, 
Achillea tomentosa and <A. argentea. The 
first, very invasive, is a harsh, glittering 
vellow; the latter, a lack-lustre color. 
King Edward gives us a pleasant, soft 
yellow, and does not stray badly. The 
work of J. Herbert Alexander, Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, is becoming more evident 
in the development of the newer forms of 
Phlox subulata, the ubiquitous moss phlox 
of May. Older, everyday varieties, with 
their tiny flowers and dull, straggling 
foliage, are giving way to larger blooms and 
attractive plants. Alexander's Wild Rose 
is only one example. Color variations are 
being added, as well as a tendency to re 
bloom in autumn 


yarrow, 
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The tall, graceful, peach-bells, Campan 
ula persicifolia, are much more interesting 
now than in the old days when only single 
white or blue blossoms prevailed. We now 
have splendid doubles in deep blue, such 
as 1953's Wirral Belle, Blue Gardenia and 
Blue Spire. A new lavender is the softly- 
tinted Misty Morn. Excellent white 
doubles of the day include White Pearl 
and Mt. Hood. All of these bloom longer 
than most since they do not set 
They 


spirally to the 


singles, 


seed so promiscuously resemble 


gardenias clinging long, 

clean stems, and keep for days in water. 
Incidentally, plants of the true cam 

Telham Beauty, a 


single of the 


panula huge, wide- 


open softest, china-blue, 
should again be offered by 1954. As lovely 
as any plant can be, it will not come true 
from seedlings, which vary atrociously. A 
reliable stock of the “‘real thing” has been 
propagated vegetatively for some time. 
When available, it 


and will put all older singles in the shade. 


will again seem new, 


We all love delphiniums, and must hail 
the advent of the Pacifie 
Rigid segregation has made seed 


magnificent 
hybrids 
almost 100 per cent true, so you should 
get white, for example, when you order it. 
Added to this virtue, the spikes are more 
compactly flowered, and the stems wirier. 
Good older races, such as Blackmore & 
Langdon, did well under happy conditions, 
but we feel that the Pacifics are more 
predictable. No 
spraying or winter protection seems to be 
Newer shades are being 


amount of increased 
required, either 
added, with good pinks a certainty in a 
English 
appreciation of our 


few years. Even the connois 


seurs are showing 


Pacific hybrids 


The Vivid Geums 

To the writer, the geums, or avens, with 
their vivid colors and splendid, willowy 
stems are good garden ornaments, all too 
seldom appreciated. Many gardeners still 
remember only Lady Stratheden and Mrs. 
Bradshaw as forms of geum but as these 
are definitely not hardy for most growers, 
they have failed to fill a garden need. Re- 
cent infusions of sturdier blood have given 
us such oranges as Fire Opal and Princess 
Juliana, a near yellow in Dolly North, and 
a peerless red in Wilton Ruby. In con- 
trast to the tenderness of older sorts, these 
appear best in their third or fourth year! 

Every gardener knows of the advances in 
German iris. Larger blooms, far better colors 
and stems are obvious in today’s selections. 
Glance at a border containing such fairly 
recent introductions as Elmohr, Blue Shim- 
mer and Black Forest. These huge, showy 
flowers put to shame older favorites, such 
as Flaming Sword, Lord of June and King 


Juba. A new group, the Flamingo Pinks, 
will add still more tantalizing shades. 
Recent introductions in oriental poppies 
and peonies, again for the specialist to 
evaluate properly, are far superior to the 
older kinds. Larger blossoms, better stems, 
finer floral texture and more enticing colors 
are now accepted as commonplace by poppy 
enthusiasts. No longer need they put up 
with gaudy orange-scarlet forms alone. The 
breeding of peonies is already bearing 
fruit toward yellows and_ intermediate 
shades. In the standard colors such hoary 
varieties as Festiva Maxima, Karl Rosen- 
feld and Mons. Jules Elie are still widely 
planted. Were it not for the slow increase of 
newer types, however, we would be hearing 
much more of Lowell Thomas, Florence 
Nicholls, Geo. W. Peyton and others. 


New Painted Daisies 

Perhaps no June flower is more enthrall 
ing than the graceful pyrethrum, or painted 
daisy. Not as many true improvements 
have appeared herein, but we cannot pass 
by Helen and Crimson Giant. The former is 
a magnificent, clean rose-pink, fully double, 
very hardy and vigorous. Crimson Giant is 
a crimson column of huge, velvety daisies, 
on bamboo-strong stems, far ahead of the 
old Robinson hybrids. When we consider the 
weak constitution of former favorites, such 
as Lord Roseberry and Florence Shadley, 
we can hardly fail to be impressed. Also, it 
is much easier to secure true varieties 
grown from division today. Most previous 
offerings were grown from seed, with the 
inevitable weaklings woefully too frequent. 

Monarda, the time-honored old bee-balm 
of nostalgic memory, is at least more colorful 
today. Croftway Pink shows improvement 
in rose tones, Mahogany and Sunset in deep 
red to wine. The modern varieties seem to 
stand sun and drought better, too, as a 
result of crossing with Monarda fistulosa. 
Outside of the still popular Cambridge 
Scarlet, most of the older forms were sold 
simply as red, white or pink. 

Lythrum salicaria, still common in New 
England swamps, would scarcely recognize 
its present-day relatives. Since the species is 
apt to be dingy of flower, weedy and in- 
vasive both by seeds and roots, it was safe 
to use only in semi-wild plantings. Now we 
can offer a really superb plant in lythrum 
Morden Pink. This fine Canadian hybrid 
blooms almost all summer in a really clean 
pink. It does not seed or stray by under- 
ground runners, yet lives for years. More- 
over, it does well in dry, sunny spots in 
spite of its swamp-loving ancestry. Drop 
more Purple, a deep shade, and Robert, a 
semi-dwarf of deep rose, are other recent 
forms far ahead of previous offerings. 
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Summer would not be summer without 
the huge multi-colored heads of phlox, New 
varieties are constantly being added, as th« 
older ones gradually “play out’ under 
intensive nursery propagation. Present-day 
forms are usually better in their larger, more 
solid trusses of bloom. Individual florets are 
greater in size, as in the mammoth new 
pinks, Sir John Falstaff and Elizabeth 
Arden. Better shades are evident in the 
brick red Brigadier, and the faintest of 
pastel pinks, Pinkette. Exotic plum red ot 
French wine varieties, such as the recent 
San Antonio and Purple Heart, do not 
“burn” in the sun. By contrast, the harsh 
magentas, so prevalent in oldtime sorts, 
made the word “phlox’” anatlema_ to 
gardeners of sensitive taste. It also seems 
that the latest introductions do _ not 
deteriorate as rapidly, although they need 


to be divided every four years, at least. 


For Summer Color 


Heliopsis, or false sunflower, used to 
mean tall, brassy yellow weeds with small 
flowers, the refuges for displaced lice or 
aphis in quantity. Such old forms are 
seldom sold today. Now we have heliopsis 
Summer Gold, a large, semi-double form, 
excellent for cutting. In doubles we can 
offer Eminens and Gold Green-heart. These 
are all more compact, tidier and far superior 
in floral quality. Perhaps their colors are 
still too “golden” for some, but they are 
definitely showy, easy to grow and useful. 


It would be hard to do without shasta 
daisies for midsummer white accents. For 
years, single-flowered varieties, such as 
Alaska and King Edward, were the last 
word. Very hardy, they lacked quality and 
had short periods of bloom. Then came the 
exquisite double Esther Read, long in 
flower but short of life. On tap for the near 
future is Jennifer Read, evidently just as 
floriferous, but of better eonstitution. The 
elegant new Wirral Supreme is fully hardy, 
but not as steadily in flower as the Read 
group. We also should note Aglaya, a 
shaggy double of great hardiness and steady 
bloom. By the way, England now has 
Cobham Gold, said to approach yellow, but 
not all English garden writers seem com 
pletely captivated by it. Greatly improved 
singles of today include Majestic and Mark 
Riegel, of larger, flatter and wider-petalled 
blossoms. Such kinds last longer when cut 
and stand rain better in gardens. 


A person who had lost touch with 
hemerocallis or daylilies during the past 20 
years would doubt his senses on seeing 
today’s ornate offerings. He would recall a 
few yellows and oranges, by and large. ‘This 
summer he could have admired a myriad of 
red and pink varieties of indescribable hues. 
There are so many fine forms now available 
that only a specialist can keep up with our 
rich heritage of color. 

Likewise, the tremendous recent progress 
in lilies is a subject in itself. The skilled 
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Monarda Croftway Pink 
Something to Remember 


Planting perennials should not be 
done haphazardly, if appealing 
effects are lo be achieved. Groups of 
three or more are best in border sel- 
lings where annuals and spring- 
flowering bulbs are also utilized for 
color. Big-scale perennials like 
hemerocallis and peonies can be 
placed singly for accent, since their 
foliage is durable and effective 
throughoul the garden year. 


Photo 
Wayside 


Gardens 


above) 
Hemerocallis 
Ilyperion 


opposite 
Geum 


Dolly North 


Tritoma Coral Sea 




















Probably there ia no feeling in the human 
mind stronger than the love of gardening, 
and at all times and in all ages gardens 
have been amongst the objects of the greatest 


interest to mankind. Charles Dickens 


ITH 

truth from the pen of the great English 
novelist, whose favorite flower was the red 
geranium, the Laurel Garden Club, Atlanta, 
Georgia, opens its 1952 yearbook. And with 
the same appropriate introduction, reas- 
suring us as it does, of the universality of 
this oldest and most deeply satisfying of the 
arts that have marked the progress of man- 
kind, we present an informal review of this 
season's crop of fascinating yearbooks. 

As in past seasons, the entries in Horti- 
culture’s Yearbook Contest, the winners of 
which were announced in the December 
issue, are distinctive for both their original 
designs and their worthwhile contents. 
Aside from being a record of the clubs’ 
activities and service to members, they are 
guides and sources of inspiration for other 
groups who are initiating a new club or are 
looking for fresh and stimulating ideas. 

The geographical range of these year- 
books is always worth examining. Needless 
to say, the entries come from all over the 
country, but representation from the middle 
Atlantic states, the south and midwest is 
the largest, an indication that zeal and 
enthusiasm for the making of yearbooks is 
strongest with the ladies of those regions. 
This does not mean that they are more 
garden-minded, but merely that they take 
more pleasure — and time — in recording 
their gardening activities on paper. 

Every club or organization, no matter 
what kind, has a purpose, and garden clubs 
are no exception. Let us consider some of 
the aims expounded within the pages of 
these yearbooks. “Our object,” states the 
Founders’ Circle, Rosemary Garden Club, 


Left: from Sunset Garden Club, Garnet, Kan. 
Right: from Peachtree Heights Club, Allanta, Ga. 











this statement of unassailable 


Cover design, Floralia Club, Clifton N.J. 


St. Louis, Missouri, is “an intelligent and 
practical knowledge of horticulture, which 
shall bring joy to every heart, beauty to 
every home, fellowship, graciousness and 
friendliness to our community.” The Price 
Hill Garden Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
this excellent and practical mission: “The 
aim of this Club shall be to stimulate the 
knowledge and love of gardening among 
amateurs; to aid in the protection of native 
trees, plants and birds; and to encourage 
civic planting.” 

Many of the yearbooks have purposeful 
and catchy mottoes that act as a permanent 
stimulus and reminder to the members of 
the club. The North Canton Garden Club, 





Prizes for Yearbooks 
HORTICULTURE offers a first prize of 


$35 for the outstanding 1952 — 1953 yearbook 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of $20, a third prize of $15 and three 
additional prizes of $10 each. Awards of 
Honorable Mention, which provide three 
subscriptions to HORTICULTURE for 
each club chosen, may be given at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs and does not 
apply to federations. The judges will consider 
each yearbook submitted on the basis of the 
scale of points presented here. Garden clubs 
which received prizes in 1952 will not be 
considered in 1953, but they are at liberty to 
submit an entry, Yearbooks to be entered in 
this year’s competition must reach the office 
of HORTICULTURE, 800 Mass. Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before Oct. 1, 1958. 











Garden Club, 


Left lo right: sketches adapted from Vista Ridge 
Macon, Georgia; The Holland 
Tulip Garden Club, Holland, Michigan; Green 
Thumb Garden Club, Delphos, Ohio; The Wil- 
liams Bay Garden Club, Williams Bay, Wis 
: 

North Canton, Ohio, believes in “Reaping 
the fruit of the seeds we sow.” “Scatter 
sunshine with flowers” is the cheerful mes- 
sage of the Cuyahoga Falls Garden Club, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, while the plain dirt 
gardeners of the Lakeshire Garden Club 
No. 2, Affton, Missouri, express the con- 
viction that, “It’s no disgrace to have dirt 
on your hands, so long as you keep your 
nose clean.” 

The projects and programs of the clubs 
are always of prime importance, as they 
indicate and sum up the work and activi- 
ties of the groups throughout the year. 
Some clubs have one or two, while others 
have many goals. For example, the Fort 
Neal Garden Club of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, had all these special projects. 

Beautify Roadside Park and Roadside 
Entrance to Parkersburg 

Organize a Junior Garden Club 

Organize Two New Garden Clubs 

Organize an African Violet Club 

Beautify South Parkersburg with the Plant- 
ing of Dogwood Trees 

Two Scheduled Flower Shows 

In its neat and attractive yearbook, the 
Berea Garden Club, Berea, Ohio, lists no 
fewer than 15 projects for 1952, five of 
which are: 

Arrangements at Crile Hospital 

Blue Star Memorial Highway 

Continuation of the Planting of the Tri 
angle Community 

Hospital Christmas Decorations 

Create Interest to Save Our Eagles 

Other clubs with varied and 
programs are too numerous to mention, 
but commendation should be given 
the Greentown Garden Club, Greentown, 
Affton, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


notable 


Left: from Lakeshire Club No. 2, 
Right: from Cloyse Kenty Club, 
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Drawings adapted from covers top row, left to right: Officers’ Wives Club, Quantico, Virginia; 
Cloyse Kenty Club, Dallas, Tezas; Springfield Club, Springfield, Pennsylvania; Countryside 
Gardeners, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. Bottom row, left to right: Tulsa Club, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Medford Club, Buffalo, New York; Hilltop Club, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Aster Unit, Flower 


Flower Clubs, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Ohio, the Mariposa Garden Club, San 
Antonio, Texas, the Women’s Garden Club, 
Villa Park, Imlinois, the Forest Hills 
Garden Club, Perinton, New York, the 
North Hill Garden Club, Akron, Ohio, and 
the Troup Garden Club, Troup, Texas. 
When it comes to hints and reminders, 
the garden club yearbooks are particularly 
effective. It is these ideas and tips that 
teach and remind its gardeners of what to 
do in the garden, in the home, in the green- 
house and wherever the glorious interest 
of horticulture spreads its many pleasures. 
Those clubs which handled this feature with 
thoroughness and competence are the 
Northwood Garden Club, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the Mount Berry Garden Club, 
Mount Berry, Georgia, and the Crescent 
Garden Club, Greenville, South Carolina. 
New or unusual ideas are always in 
demand, and many clubs try to include 
something different each year. One contes- 
tant which came up with a good idea is the 
Pines Lake Garden Club, Pines Lake, New 
Jersey. The new project, called “Our 
Workshop,” was based on the principle 
that “Coming together is the beginning; 
Keeping together is progress; Working 
together is success.” The group was limited 
to 20, and any member who was absent 
three successive meetings was auto- 
matically dropped. What the groups did in 
its workshop varied, of course, but flower 
arrangements, more color with bulbs and 
rock gardening were a few of the practical, 
how-to-do-it lessons. This year the Cleve- 
land Forest Garden Club, Greenville, 
South Carolina, chose the culture of aza- 
leas, and covered such basic needs as soil, 
rooting, spraying and winter watering. 


Perhaps the most delightful aspect of the 
yearbooks is the variety of verse. Here 
is an amusing piece about a robin from the 
Neighborhood Garden Club, Adrian, Mich. 


There was a little robin, whose head was 
always bobbin’ 

Who remarked as he gobbled up a worm; 

“IT have eaten all his brothers and ninety- 
seven others, 

But, Golly! how they tickle when they squirm.” 


In the entry of the Sunset Garden Club, 
Garnett, Kansas, there is a verse for each 
month of the year; August had this choice. 


There is no woman who can place 
A bowl of flowers on a shelf 
Without an inward, upward urge 
To be more beautiful herself. 


The yearbook of the Highland Park Gar- 
den Club, Naval Base, South Carolina, 
contains these lines of admonition. 


First, plant four rows of peas: 

Presence, promptness, preparation, 
perseverance. 

Next to these plant three rows of squash: 
Squash gossip, squash indifference, squash 
criticism. 

Then plant five rows of lettuce: 

Let us obey rules and regulations 
Let us be true to our obligations. 
Let us be faithful to duty. 

Let us be loyal and unselfish. 

Let us love one another. 

No garden is complete without turnips: 

Turn up for meetings. 

Turn up with a smile. 

Turn up with new ideas. 

Turn up with determination to 
everything count for something good and 
worth while 


and 


make 


Left to right: drawings from Westminster Club, Erie, Pennsylvania; Lake- 
shire Club No. 2, Affton, Missouri; Cloyse Kenty Club, Dallas, Tezas. 
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There are many other items of interest 
in these yearbooks which it has been our 
pleasure to examine. Although certain 
covers were reproduced with the announce- 
ment of the winners in the December 
Horticulture and with this account of their 
contents, there are also many others that 
are equally original, attractive and appeal- 
ing. Several of the books also have clever 
little sketches that enliven the pages, and 
some of these are reproduced here. One 
book that is particularly outstanding for 
its line drawings is that of the Cloyse 
Kenty Garden Club, Dallas, Texas. 


Scale of Points 

for Judging Yearbooks 
The following guide for HORTICUL- 

TURE’S judges for the 1953 contest is 

published to inform contestants how year- 

books will be evaluated in 1951 — 1952. 

1. Standard Club ac 25 

a. An active organization (size 
unimportant) 

b. Systematic course of study 

c. One flower show a year (at least) 

. One garden pilgrimage or visit 
(local) 

. Aclub project (at least one) 
Authoritative speaker for at least 
one meeting. 

2. Utility of program , 40 
Principle: A garden club is of value only 
in proportion to the work it accomplishes 
for its community and for its members 
a. At least one major project. (Small 

clubs cannot be expected to have 
more than one project but larger 
clubs should have several. Horticul- 
ture, conservation, landscaping, civic 
development, shade tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforestation, are 
typical suggestions. It is the quality of 
the work undertaken rather than the 
subject that is important.) 

b. Evidence of progress in the project 
chosen and in all the club’s activities 
may be covered in the President’s 
annual report or those of Committees. 

. Contents 25 

a. Complete identification (name of 
club, town and state) 

b. Complete membership 
addresses 

c. Complete program (meetings, pro- 
jects, visits, accomplishments) 

d. Supplementary material of value to 
members in gardening. 

Form of Yearbook oe 

(Size of club will have no weight in 

determining quality of yearbook.) 

a. Neatness and beauty of design. 

b. Originality in relation to 
character. 

c. Quality of reporting and compre- 
hensiveness of coverage. 

d. No restriction as to printing, mime- 
ographing and other forms. 

e. Scrapbooks not considered yearbooks 

f. Although no distinction will be made, 
the size considered ideal is about 5 in. 
by 7 in. or less. 


lists with 


club's 
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Mr. Hagiwara’s Wall of Strawberries 


by R. E, Culbertson, Agricultural Advisor, Far East Command, Tokyo, Japan 


yom 40 years ago, an alert Japanese 
\/ farmer Hagiwara living 
along the seacoast at the foot of Mt. Kuno, 
Shizuoka Prefecture (Ken), observed the 
early ‘ripening of strawberries on plants 
which had crept on top and, at times, over- 
hung the stone walls employed in his ter 
racing operations. Subsequently, he built a 
series of almost vertical, terraced slopes 
supported by stone walls for the growing of 
strawberries, and later built walls of con 


one 5S. 


crete slabs 


A ready market for the berries, at lu 
crative prices, led others to practice wall 
culture of strawberries. By the time World 
War II began, about 75 acres of walled 
slopes were being used for strawberry cul 
ture. During the war, pressure for staple 
food crops forced a reduction in area to a 
reported 25 acres. At present, with an im 
proved food position, acreage is being in 
creased and growers hope to regain their 
former position within a few years. 

Incidentally, the son of Mr. Hagiwara 
now is carrying on the method inaugurated 
by his father. His whole farming operation 
consists of a hillside of terraces about four 
feet wide. On the walls, early strawberries 
are grown, while regular season strawber- 
ries, grain or vegetables are grown on the 
terraces proper. 


This novel method of strawberry culture 
is limited to a steep, sloping area at the foot 
of Mount Kuno, which is about 100 miles 
southwest of Tokyo. Specifically, the area is 
six miles southeast of Shizuoka City within 
sight of the famous Mount Fuji. The 
stretch of slopes, about three miles long, 
borders the sea on the south, and is pro- 
tected from cold winds by a range of hills 
on the north. The climate is mild through- 
out the year. Rarely does the temperature 

during the summer or drop 
in the winter. 


exceed 85° F. 


below 40° F. 


The first consideration in the cultivation 
of wall strawberries is a southern exposure 
and care in slanting the walls at such an 
angle as to permit the entry of as much 
light and sunshine as possible. Construction 
of the wall bed is begun at the very bottom 
of the slope. About six inches of soil, to 
which compost and chemical fertilizers are 
added, is used as a base upon which slabs 
of concrete are placed. These slabs are one 
and a half feet long, five inches wide and 
one and a half inches thick; on the upper 
edge, they have V-nicks, about five inches 
apart, in which the plants are set. The con 
struction process is repeated until a wall 
six or seven slabs high is built. Each row of 
slabs is slightly inset for effectiveness in 
watering and to make the walls slant some 
what more than otherwise possible. Each 
year the walls are torn down and renewed. 


IS 


At the same time, all of the strawberry 
plants are renewed. 


Other features of the culture are water 
ing, retention of heat, protection from fall- 
ing temperature and rain and bagging. 
Because of the importance of watering for 


Vr. Hagiwara watering the wall beds. 


Photos by the author 
Terrace walls where strawberries are grown. 


the establishment of plants, as well as for 
high production, most growers have in- 
stalled wells with pumps, and water is 
piped throughout the growing areas. This 
practice is rather uncommon in Japan. 
Plants are watered down at frequent in- 
tervals, depending upon the type of soil, 
the slope and the weather conditions. To 
retain the heat absorbed by the slabs dur- 
ing the day, straw bags are placed on the 
walls at right. These mats are also used in 
rainy weather to protect the berries from 
too much water and in winter months to 
protect them from frosts, which may occur 
occasionally. 

Two principal varieties of strawberries 
are grown, Fukuba and Victoria. Fukuba is 
a selection made from the variety General 


Chanzy; it takes its name from the Jap- 
anese who made the selection. The fruit is 
long, cone-shaped, light pink in color, large 
(weighing about two ounces) and medium 
in sweetness, with a pleasing aroma. It is 
strictly a forcing variety and not suitable 
for field planting. Flowering begins in mid- 
November, and harvest extends from mid- 
December to early May. Since this variety 
is sensitive to cold, it is customary to bag 
the fruit as soon as it is differentiated. Re- 
portedly, the bagging protects the berries 
from sudden drops in temperature, and pre 
serves the delicate pink color as well. 

Victoria is a smaller berry than Fukuba, 
almost round in shape, light red in color and 
highly marketable. The fruit is slightly acid 
for Japanese taste, but it is somewhat more 
hardy than Fukuba. Flowering occurs 
about the first of December, and the crop- 
ping period extends from the beginning of 
January until about the first of May, with 
highest production in mid-February. Re 
portedly, Fukuba is a favorite with res- 
taurants, while Victoria is more popular 
with the tea room advocates. 

In the growing of wall strawberries, the 
practice for many years has been to use 
commercial fertilizers and organics other 
than “night soil.” Rape seed meal, fish 
meal, compost and ammonium sulfate are 
the principal sources of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers, while superphosphate and potassium 
sulfate or chloride are the sources of phos 
phorous and potash. For the most part, 
basic applications only, at the time of 
transplanting, are made. 


During the maturing season, straw berries 
are picked two to three times weekly, 
mostly by women. Fukuba bears about 10 
berries per plant, while Victoria bears about 
15 berries. Picking is done in deep baskets 
which hold several quarts. When the bas- 
kets are partially full, they are carried to a 
sorting room where the berries are graded 
and boxed. 

A small plywood box, 6”x 5” x 11%”, is 
employed for marketing. Strawberry leaves 
are first laid on the bottom of the box, and 
the spaces between the berries are filled 
with leaves of the lycoris plant or with cut 
straw. The berries are placed in rows; 
Fukuba, nine to 12 in a box and Victoria 12 
to 49 in a box. Most producers cover the 
boxes with cellophane, paste on their 
brand labels and then rope the boxes — 10 
to a bundle — for movement to the whole- 
sale market. 

At the market, the boxes are placed on 
display, and sold at auction to suppliers for 
the retail trade. Thousands of retail fruit 
stores handle berries, and usually they dis- 
play them among a fine array of oranges, 
apples and other fruits and vegetables. 

See page 22 
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COME January, another cycle of flower 
shows starts off the garden year. Among the 
first of them is the Boston Camellia Show, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. For nearly a century 
and a quarter, growers in New England 


have braved snow and sleet to bring in their 


favorite winter flowers for display. Hun- 
dreds of visitors come to enjoy them an- 
nually, and some of those who come follow 
the shows as they travel southward to revel 
in the Florida sunshine. Today the interest 
in camellias has reached a new peak and 


well it should, for few blossoms are more 


superb in form or more richly colored. 
Specialists who grow this flower are avidly 
searching for descriptions of old varieties, 
since there are many heirloom plants still 


extant in northern greenhouses and south- 


ern gardens. Truly, there is no limit to the 


phases of research to which the keen gar- 
dener may turn and somehow I think it all 
makes our lives that much richer and more 
meaningful with each passing year. 


THOSE who devote their attention to the 
promotion of the tourist trade in our va- 
rious states are gradually learning the value 
of the appeal of the native flora. Perhaps 
the most amazing presentation in color and 
text is that being made each month in the 
magazine Arizona Highways. At the present 
time, 700,000 copies are circulated monthly, 
and the December issue was particularly 
noteworthy and superb in its color. 


NOW that Su-su has moved away from our 
neighborhood, a little girl of eight has come 
who also likes flowers and plants. Sally col- 
lects cacti and succulents and has assembled 
nearly 75 varieties. As will happen with 
children, labels are bound to get mixed and, 
one of these days, I expect to become very 
much embarrassed when I am asked to 
identify one or more of Sally’s plants. Chil- 
dren have a way of learning names and re- 
taining them and, I must admit, Idon’t know 
this group of plants very well. I fear I had 
best confess my ignorance when I am con- 
fronted lest I disillusion an enthusiastic and 
“knowing” neighbor's daughter. 
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RAMBLING 
“= OBSERVATIONS 


OCCASIONALLY my search for informa 
tion takes me back to some of the old gar- 
den books. One in particular that is filled 
with amusing comments and delightful 
woodcuts is a reprint of Thomas Tusser’s 
Five Hundred Points of Husbandry which 
was first published in 1557. The quaint 
verses filled with practical hints make 
delightful 


reading. Notes on plants are 


supplemented with woodcuts which are 
amazing for their detail and, significantly 
enough, the roots of many of the plants are 
shown, which makes these delineations 
especially valuable since they tell a com 
plete story about the plants presented. The 
sketch reproduced’ here is of the “blew 
the flowers of which the author 
“little hollow hornes, 


with 


columbine,” 
describes as having 
small 


as it were hanging foorth, 


leaves standing upright, of the shape of 


little birds.” 


THERE are those who maintain that men 
are to be the best cooks, and, now, the boys 
are winning the laurels in flower arrange- 
ments. At the University of Rhode Island 
in a recent contest in fall flower arranging, 


eight out of nine awards went to the boys 
Walter E. Larmie, instructor in horticul 
ture, maintains that it’s easier to teach the 
fellows. ‘The girls are too likely to think 
they know how to do it already. Some of the 
boys are hopeless flower arrangers, but 
those who are interested seem to get the 
knack of putting flowers in the right place 
at the right time,” he says. Mr. Larmie ad 
mits that the boys may shine because they 
are floriculture students who will probably 
be running their own flower stores some 
day, while the girls are more often learning 
it for a hobby and home skill. The time may 
come when men won't have to depend on 
women to tie their bow ties, for Mr. Larmie 
says his male students do a better job of 
tying corsage bows than the girls. There are 
24 girls studying flower arrangement this 
semester at the university and 12 boys. 
One of the added attractions of the course 
for the boys is the fact that they learn how 
to make and can carry home 
samples of their work now and then for 
their 


corsages 


“dates” to wear. 


RECENTLY we have been exploring the 
possibilities of gardening. It 
seems that within 20 miles of our office 
there are more than two dozen of these sun 
heated greenhouses. Practically all of the 
heat is supplied by the sun, except on gray 


pit-house 


days and during periods of extreme cold 
when electric lights do the job. Heavy mats 
are used for protection of the glass during 


cold nights. A wide variety of plants is 


grown in these practical, one-sided glass 


houses. Bulbous plants like milla, lachenalia, 


vallota, nerines, freesias and oxalis are 


happy with the various kinds of winter 


flowering primroses, camellias, azaleas, 


fragrant violets, jasmine, pelargoniums, 


forget-me-nots, cyclamen, genista and a 


host of others. 


WHEN a friend recently gave me a copy 
of the charming, old-fashioned group of 
As We Were Saying, by Charles 
ISM, 


both surprised and amused to read the 


essays, 
Dudley Warner, published in I was 
following thoughts and prophecy expounded 


about the queen of autumn flowers, the 


chrysanthemum: “To all appearances, this 
is the age of the chrysanthemum. What this 
gaudy flower will be... no one can tell. It 
may be made to bloom like the cabbage; it 
may spread out like an umbrella it can 
never be large enough nor showy enough to 
suit us... it does seem probable that the 
chrysanthemum rage will end in a gorgeous 
sunset of its splendor; that fashion will tire 


of it.” If Mr. 


earth for just one day to visit a modern, 


Warner could come back to 
spectacular fall chrysanthemum show, how 
Yet at 
the same time how thrilled he would be to 


his face would blush with shame! 
see the bewildering forms and sizes and 
colors this fashionable flower has taken 
with promises of more to come 








STASSEN 


is proud to announce 
an initial shipment of the 


Rae CLIVIA 


Bulbs are ready to: grow immediately upon 
potting 

Giant umbels of many flowers closely 
resembling, in shape and size, the hybrid 
Rhododendron in a variety of orange- 
red to scarlet colors 

Formerly only found in private conserv- 
arories, but now made available to aver- 
age flower lovers — these CLIVIA are 
prepared to be used as a house plant 
for bloom during the winter months. In 
bloom or not, the strong glossy hard- 
green arching leaves make an attractive, 
and may we add permanent house plant 


LARGE BULBS — SUPPLY LIMITED 
RUSH ORDER for immediate satisfaction 


EACH $3.75 3 for $10 postpaid 











GLOXINIAS 


Most gorgeous of pot plants, 
and are of the easiest to grow 
in Warm, sunny W ndow or con 
servatory. Large open, inverted 
bell shaped flowers. Freely 


borne above velvety foliage. @ 4 
Continuous bloom 
3 for $1.00 » 





STASSEN LILIUM RUBRUM 
PEA speciosum 3 tor $450 


Frosted white 
flowers suf- Reg. $2.85 value 


12 for $5.00 


to 4 ft. stems, 
and popular, bleom 
\ Aug., Sept. 
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STASSEN FLORAL GARDEN 


Box 14 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES 
7) 


guaranteed 
to grow 


FREE", 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


3103 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, NJ 
3128 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohioc 
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The white oak is a superb specimen tree for use on large lawns where 
space is available for its development to grow in characteristic form. 


Slow-growing White Oak 


by Lewis F. Lipp, 


URING the depths of winter as one 

grapples with the adversities of the 
season, the sight of a lone white oak, 
(Juercus alba, standing bare of its leaves, 
conjures up memories of its link with our 
history's past. No other tree in New Eng- 
land has played a more dramatic part in 
contributing to the wealth and strength of 
America or left such an impact on its 
future. In the 17th century, the early 
pioneers used the stands of white oaks as a 
shield against the flint-pointed arrows 
which whizzed through the air during the 
days of forays with the Indians. According 
to legend, a few of these stone-pointed 
arrows have been found deeply imbedded 
in the trunks, having vanished from sight 
as the new growth expanded the girth of 
the trees, only to raise havoc many years 
later at the saw mill. 

The mighty oaks with their tough, 
straight timbers were once used to make 
the skeletons of those early, wind-spirited, 
square rigger ships which sailed to foreign 
parts. Hand hewn into rugged frames, they 
gave sturdy form and lent great strength to 
these admirable vessels. 

Countless numbers of virgin oaks played 
an important part in the ruthless and 
adventurous history of the railroads. The 
construction of endless miles of steel spiked 
to solid oak ties, stretching through wild 
and lonely territories, exacted a severe toll 


on the native stands of these trees. 


Arnold Arboretum 


Additional acres of them were destroyed 
by farmers during the fall months to pro- 
vide increased pasture land for the coming 
spring. Various Indian tribes harvested 
acorns of the oaks and, by removing the 
tannin, made acorn flour from which a 
mush was prepared. According to Mitchell, 
these trees could have served as a contin- 
uous source of food if they had been left 
standing on the now denuded hillsides. 
Today, we still find the white oak being 
used everywhere — in our homes, for farm 
equipment, for piles, for fuel, and even for 
the staves of whiskey barrels. 

Fortunately, overlooked by the woods- 
men with their whining saws, there has 
been left remaining on the thin soil of the 
hillsides in the Arnold Arboretum a number 
of noble oaks; their crooked branches out- 
stretched and raised in silence, they stand 
with mute indifference to weather and 
civilization’s progress. The roughly-fur- 
rowed, light, ashy-gray bark, combined 
with the stately form of these tall trees, 
have become a familiar sight, providing 
human interest which neither youth nor 
age can resist. In May the unfolding, soft 
green leaves appear with the pollen-bearing 
yellow catkins; in the fall when these leaves 
reach maturity with tints of rusty-red to 
coffee-color, the tawny-brown, warty- 
cupped acorns are found in clusters along 
the crooked twigs. For generations, these 
rugged white oaks have provided inspira- 
tion to poet and artist alike. 
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During October and November these 
trees provide sustenance for wild life, 
mainly the rodents. On a bright fall day 
the clever workings of a group of squirrels 
harvesting acorns to provide food for the 
winter months ahead is indeed worth 
watching. A few of them can be seen reach- 
ing to the highest point of the tree, while 
others cross and recross the ground below 
in search of fallen fruits that are still sound. 
Even others can be seen frolicking from 
limb to limb. Fully conscious that winter 
lies ahead, they know they are dependent 
mainly on stored food. These industrious 
gray squirrels bury each individual acorn 
in an isolated spot. Whether it is accidental 
or not, many of these acorns buried in the 
moist, oak leaf-mold are overlooked and 
left to develop into seedlings. In this way, 
the gray squirrels have greatly helped to 
treasure our white oaks in New England. 

Largely through the increase in popula 
tion, and the feverish tempo of our times, 
we have stripped many forests in New Eng 
land of their oaks, thus leaving seriously- 
depleted remnants of a once mighty forest. 
We daily witness innumerable abandoned 
farms covered with sparse, scrubby grass 
a dreadful evidence of the fact that these 
south-facing hillsides should never have 
been pillaged of trees, so destroying the 
blanket of the earth’s humus. 

Civilization for many years has tampered 
with the laws of nature. Our forests have 
been robbed under the cloak of develop- 
ments which have seriously promoted a 
shortage of water in the outlying towns. At 
the same time the picturesque oak wood- 
lands with their natural simplicity have 
been removed from the enjoyment of 
future generations. It remains for us to 
reconcile ourselves by maintaining parks, 
state reservations and a few remaining 
privately owned mixed woodlots with the 
hope of meeting the encroachments of this 
so-called accelerated progress of our times. 


Wax Plant 


YOR many years the hoyas have been 

among my particular pets. At one time 
there were eleven kinds in my collection. I 
still have nine although one of them, Hoya 
imperialis, will not attempt to bud (it is a 
native of Borneo), and H. motosky (a 
hybrid apparently) comes into very large 
buds and then drops them. IH. carnosa 
grows equally well in the glasshouse, gar 
den or bushhouse but we mostly give it 
bushhouse conditions. I have evolved one 
from H. carnosa that has a dark green leaf 
heavily spotted with white which eventu 
ally turns pink. //. carnosa variegata will 
only bloom, for me, in pure coal ashes. 

For all the others my mixture is equal 
parts of peat loam, a little charcoal and 
walnut-sized lumps of sandstone. A cutting 
rooted in this mixture will bloom in two 
years and they seem to like baskets better 
than pots. I have had a four-year-old plant 
in a ten-inch basket with sixty-six clusters 

Joun SIMMONDS 
Sidney, Australia 


of bloom. 


January 1958 





, Vhey ve N EW 
‘ Vhey We H A sq DY 
Theyre BEAUTIFUL 


New ROSES, Outstanding among the many superb 


roses featured in our Spring Catalog is Remem 
ce. A magnificent new hybrid tea of gardenia 
perfection. Also illustrated in true color are the 


gorgeous 1954 All-America Selection”, Ma Perkins 
and Chrysler Imperial, worthy winners of rosedom's Remembrance 


highest honor 


leew POTENTILLA 


KATHERINE DYKES. You will love 
this new, low-growing, flowering shrub 
Graceful, compact, 3 ft. plants are charm 
ing in the hardy border or for foreground 
planting. From June until November 
dense, fern-like foliage is studded with 
chalice-like blooms of lovely, light, 
chrome-yellow. Perfect for coldest sections 
since it is hardy in below zero temperatures 


New ANTHEMIS 


GRALLAGH GOLD. Superb new border 
plant introduced in Europe where it has 
become a top favorite. From early June 
until September, it forms a huge bouquet 
of do vases of golden flowers that are 
borne on. stiff, wire-like stems. Unsur 
passed for arrangements as cut flowers last 
weeks or more. Absolutely hardy, grows 
anywhere. 2% ft. tall and 3 ft. wide. 


Heavenly Blue 


; leu: CARYVOPTERIS 


HEAVENLY BLUE. A new dark blue ful shrub. Upright in growth, mature 
form of the very popular Caryopteris Blue plants are 15” wide and 24” tall. Each 
Mist introduced by Wayside several years plane will produce 20 or more exquisite 
ago. This brand new origination, the result deep blue, flower spikes, a rare color in 
of many crosses and selections, is a delight the fall garden. In pots only, this season 


New LILAC 


PRIMROSE. A Wayside exclusive. 
Only lilac ot its color in existence. 
In Europe, this rare and unusual 
new variety is referred to as the 
Yellow Lilac. Sturdy plants produce 
an abundance of soft, cream yellow 
flowers. Lovely with blue and lav- 
ender shades. Limited number 
available. 


New DIANTHUS 


We are delighted to offer for the 
first time anywhere, three excep- 
tionally fine new Dianthus Plu 
marius. They are all very fragrant, 
perfectly hardy and bloom freely 
Cheerfulness, Tytian rose with 
maroon center. Crimson Glow, 
deepest dark red to date. The 
Bishop, rich dark purple. 
: Primrose 
Les 
SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


The worthwhile new things shown above are but a mere handful of the magnificent new 
introductions offered in Wayside’s 1953 Spring Catalog. Almost 200 pages filled with 
hundreds of true-color illustrations of the newest and best roses, flowering shrubs, rare 
bulbs and hardy ‘Pedigreed,” root-strength plants. Many of the exciting new items are 
cbtainable only from Wayside. Explicit cultural directions for every item as well as help- 

ful hints for better garden results. To be sure you get your copy, it is neces 

sary that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 


Wayside fq Gardens 


80 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 











Plant 


NFIDENCE 


with confidence 


CONFIDENCE is the superb new Star Rose 
by the creator of Peace, a big fragrant HT 
in pastel peach tones, an “award winner 
already 
$2 ea., 3 for $5.25 ppd 
Confidence, Peace, other favorites including 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL (the newest All. Amer 


ica) are shown in color in ovr 


FREE CATALOG 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 





Introductory Offer 
3 FAMOUS VARIETIES $3 OFFER 240 B 


Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, Soeur 
Therese, yellow. A $4.50 value 


Star 1 Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 240, Pa. 





56th year 








CAMELLIAS 


We have a large and interesting 
collection of Camellias for sale, 
ranging in size from 3 ft. to LO ft. 
in height, that will bear from 25 
to 400 blooms each this year. 
They cover a wide blooming 
period and a wide range of colors. 
Some of them are of the well- 
known commercial varieties, and 
others, which were imported from 
France by the previous owner, are 
little known. The blooming period 
extends from December to April, 
depending on the variety. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
to acquire beautifully grown 
plants of great size at reasonable 
prices. From a commercial stand- 
point, many of these plants will 
pay for themselves the first year 
to a grower with retail sales. 

Write for full information as to 
prices and varieties available, or 
better still arrange to see the 
plants for yourself. The large 
plants could not be shipped by 
express, but would have to be 
delivered by truck. 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 


Q. A. Shaw McKean, owner 
654 Western Avenue 
Magnolia, Mass. 





Strawberry Wall 
From page 18 


Types of slab used in making a wall. 


Some 30,000 boxes of berries were sold in 
early 1950. In this motor age, it is inter- 
esting to note that most of the deliveries 
from the wholesale markets to the re- 
tailers are made not by motor trucks but 
by bicycles, a widely-used medium of 
transportation in Japan. 

Since the plants are renewed each year 
and high yields are wanted, every effort is 
made to obtain strong, sturdy plants. In the 
past, it has been the custom to grow the 
plants in beds on the lands of the various 
growers, but it has been found that better 
plants result from growing them at the foot 
of Mount Fuji where the weather is cooler 
than at the sites of the wall culture. The 
usual custom is to take runner plants from 
old beds and set them out, four by four 
inches apart, about April 1. In June the 
plants are transplanted to another bed 
where they are set in rows about 40 inches 
apart with the plants spaced five to six 
inches apart in the rows. Plants are trans- 
planted to the walls in late July or August. 


Harvesting the crop; nole size of basket. 


Muskmelons 
From page 13 


ings may be made two weeks earlier, gain- 
ing perhaps a week in maturity. After 
plants are up, this paper should be broken 
for ventilation, increasing the opening 
gradually to allow adjustment to open air, 
until covers are removed entirely. Maturity 
may be even further advanced by using 
protectors over transplanted plants. 

Seedlings of melons are started to advan- 
tage in the greenhouse, hotbed, coldframe 
or kitchen window. Sowing them too soon 
yields plants that are too big to handle well, 
and they may be severely checked on set- 
ting out. Three or four inches high is big 
enough. Three or four seeds may be sown 
in good potting soil in clay pots, veneer or 
paper dirt bands, berry boxes or tin cans. 
After they come up, thin to two per pot. 
The plants should be watered rather 
sparsely to avoid over-succulent growth. 
Set them out without disturbing the ball of 
soil, since the vine crops do not recover from 
root breakage as readily as cabbage or 
tomatoes. 

Since melons run all over the place, a 
mulch of one sort or another is especially 
good for weed control. Old hay or straw, 
tree leaves or even pine needles may be 
used. With this organic material, extra ni- 
let us say half a pound of sodium 
may be re- 


trogen 
nitrate per 100 square feet, 
quired to balance that which the decay 
organisms take up while they do their work. 
Aluminum foil is being recommended for 
this purpose. I have had good results in my 
garden with old cartons laid out flat and 
held down with little arches of wire about 
the size of telephone wire. Mulching not 
only keeps weeds down, but it conserves 
moisture and keeps the melons off the soil. 
The first enemy that attacks melons is 
the striped cucumber beetle, which not only 
damages or destroys emerging plants, but 
also carries bacterial wilt and mosaic. A 
combination insecticide and fungicide dust 
or so-called melon dust (rotenone and 
zerlate) will control the beetles and curb 
leaf diseases which may come later. It is 
applied every five days for the first month 
and less frequently thereafter. Mosaic re 
sistant melons are being bred; in the mean 
time, keep the beetles down and murder 
mosaic-harboring weeds. Watermelons in 
the north are less subject to disease than 

muskmelons. 
See page 20 


TORUMUNUMONUMUUAT 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


February 28-March 8 
"2 1-6 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oakland, Calif. 


March 22 — April 12 
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Annual Awards 
of the 
Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 


i ACH year the Massachusetts Horticultural Society presents a 
4 series of awards for outstanding garden achievement in this 
Commonwealth. Herewith ‘is the selection for 1952, chosen by 
the Committee on’ Gardens. 


Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase 

The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase for the most outstanding 
exhibit in any of the Society’s exhibitions held during the year 
1952 was awarded to Breck’s of Boston for an informal planting 
of daffodils, arranged in a natural setting, at the 1952 Spring 
Show. Notable skill and taste were evidenced in this display 
which contained many unusual and familiar varieties of daffodils 
grown to perfection and staged under the expert direction of 
John Russell. The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase is considered the 


most coveted flower show award in America. 
Ray M. Koon, Chairman 


GARDEN AWARDS 

A Garden Certificate: To the Misses Aimee and Rosamond 
Lamb, Milton — for an old place of great dignity, notable for 
a monumental wisteria and rhododendron, many of them of 
great age. 

A Garden Certificate: To Mr. & Mrs. Ben: P. P. Moseley, 
Ipswich for their extraordinary collection of rhododendron, 
grown with great skill, which yearly attracts both horticultural 
experts and amateurs of floral beauty. 

A Bronze Medal: To Reverend and Mrs. Harold G. Arnold, 
West Roxbury superb old trees and a garden of much charm 
create an oasis of peace not far from an area where the bulldozer 
has done its worst. 

A Bronze Medal: To Miss Margaret Cummings, Topsfield 
a house on its elm-shaded terrace with an old-fashioned garden, 
a guest house also with its garden, and a well-planted wood path 
to a view of the Ipswich River. 

A Silver-Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Candle- 
wood Farm, Ipswich a terrace and green garden of hedges 
with vistas over rolling open and into woods, never forgetting 
the model vegetable garden from which so many have derived 
instruction and stimulation. 

A Silver Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Don S. Greer, Winchester 
the lawns, the alpine wall, the pool and the plantings of shrubs 
and trees well become the house and give to its owners an 
outlook of great beauty. 

\{ Gold Medal: To Miss Louisa and Mr. Francis W. Hunne- 
well, Wellesley — lawns sloping to a field that rolls between 
great trees, many well-grown and interesting shrubs, and a most 
attractive wild garden surrounding a pool. 

\ Gold Medal: To Mrs. George Lewis, Jr., Sherborn — a place 
created by her and her late husband (a fine horticulturist and 
a much-missed vice president of this Society) which has acquired 
the beauty of age; an entrance court of great distinction, an 
allée commanding a view up the Charles River, a circular lawn 
rimmed with trees and shrubs, and a garden that, in the autumn, 
is a pastel of asters and artemisia. 

\ Gold Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Tudor, Cambridge 

a place whose gardens and summer houses perpetuate the 
classic Federal Age of New England’s architectural flowering. 

Outver Wo tcort, Chairman 


January 1953 








Tuberous 
Rooted 
Begonias 


Start them in- 
doors and then 
plant them out 
doors when the 
danger of frost is 
over 


CAMELLIA FLOWERING, (Marmorate) 


Resembling a camellia, all colors mixed 


CRISPA, (single frilled) 
Petals frilled and wavy, all colors mixed 


FIMBRIATA, (double frilled) 
Petals fringed, all colors mixed 


PENDULA (Double Drooping) 
Splendid for flowerboxes, all colors mixed 


SPECIAL MIXED VARIETY 


BEGONIA MULTIFLORA 
A very bright colored small-flowering tuberous begonia. 
Its continuous flowers make it a perfect border plant or 


house plant. 
Each 


AMI JEAN BARD, salmon orange, free flowering $0.25 
FLAMBOYANT, (Fireflame), deep red, double .30 
FRAU HELENE HARMS, soft yellow, double 35 
JEWEL OF GHENT, yellow 30 
MAD. RICHARD GALLE, orange salmon, very 
double 25 


GLOXINIAS (Imported from Belgium) 
A wonderful house plant. Fun to grow. 
Mixed Colors $0.30 ea 10 for $2.00 


AMARYLLIS Per 


Each Doz 
HIPPEASTRUM HYBRIDS, pure white $2.50 $25.00 
HIPPEASTRUM HYBRIDS, mixture 2.00 20.00 
HIPPEASTRUM HYBRIDS, in colors 2.00 20.00 


QUALITY DUTCH GLADIOLUS 
All Large Size Corms 


ARISTOS, violet blue, middle flowering 
period $ 

GENERAL EISENHOWER, begonia rose, 
almost the biggest flower in the rose varie 
ties, middle flowering 

GOLD DUST, butter cup yellow, one of the 
best known yellows, early flowering 

MARSHALL MONTGOMERY, deep red 
with a velvety garnet red glow, a new 
variety, late flowering 

PICARDY, salmon, late flowering 7 7.00 

SILENTIUM, white and light pink markings 8.00 


80 


9.00 


SEND FOR FREE DUTCH CATALOG 


THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, INC. 


BOX 72, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nurseries at Limmen, Holland. .. Since 1868 











BEGONIA SEEDS... PLANT NOW 
planted now u up to 
| bloom nicely from mid-July till 

tructions with each order. Growing 


can give ) 


MIXTURE Special hand 


HARROLD'S FANCIERS’ 
or es frow n All types and forms 


uw ouentire collection 
CAMELLIA GIANT DOUBLE: All colors mixed 
CARNATION GIANT DOUBLE 


CRISPA SINGLE FRINGED: All colors 


SINGLE PACKET $2.50; 3 for $5.00. Half pack- 
ets $1.75 each. Specify type desired. 


All colors mixed 


mixed 


New Catalogue out about Jan. 20th 
WANT A FREE COPY? It will list our 
full line of about 100 varieties, types and 

colors. Many Harrold Exclusives. 


TUBERS 
SEEDS 
PLANTS 


Box 29-.H 
GRANTS PASS 
OREGON 


WRITE FOR LIST 


HARROL 








WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
TODAY! Makes planning your garden 
easier, more enjoyable. It's « valuable 


ChE 
f ,eet 
garden 


\Kook 
FREE 


guide on how to have a more beautiful 
more productive garden—backed by 
our 115 years experience. Seeds and 
bulbs guaranteed to grow and pro 
duce—the best tested and proved gar- 
den gadgets. supplies. Write today 


REER’S of Philadelphia 
442 Droor Bidg, 105 A Sth St, Phila. 6 Pa 





ee 
The One and Only 
PACIFIC STRAIN 
Originated by FRANK REINELT 


Tuberous Begonias 


The largest assortment of new develop 
ments in rose form and ruffled novelties 
WRITE FOR 1953 CATALOG 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





Perennials 
From page 15 


hand of Jan de Graaff of Oregon is respon- 
sible for much of this phenomenal work. 
New races, such as the Olympic, Mid- 
century and Fiesta hybrids, have added 
bewildering new color nuances and ease 
of growth. Much deserved publicity has 
accompanied all this, so only a few words 
should suffice. Rest assured, even further 
ameliorations are bound to be legion. 
English breeders, chiefly the late Ernest 
Ballard, have improved the hardy fall 
tremendously, starting from the 
Aster ericoides. Again, 


asters 
puny-flowered old 
larger flowers, more delicate shadings, and 
less weedy growth feature the latest intro- 
ductions. Winston Churchill, Red Sunset 
and Beechwood Challenger are much nearer 
true red than Red Rover of former fame. 
Alongside Eventide (deep blue) and Janet 
McMullen (rose-pink) previous favorites 
like Climax, Freedom and Ypres appear 
minute of flower. Our native New England 
form, Aster novi-angliae, now has a fine 
clear pink variety in Harrington’s Pink. 
By contrast, the former leader, Barr's 
Pink, is almost an 

The old red hot poker or tritoma was a 
highly-colored favorite, but mainly in red 
or orange. It also had to be dug and stored 
over winter to survive. Today, however, we 
have a multitude of quite hardy varieties, 
such as White Fairy, Coral Seas and Gold 
Mine. New shades, even to white, pink and 
yellow have been added, often in dwarf 
forms. An even sharper brilliance is evident 
in some of our present kinds, making for 
improvements overall great, but compara- 


eyesore. 


tively unsung. 

This brings us to the end of the season 
and to chrysanthemums, of course. Again, 
great improvements are obvious, but lack 
of space forbids amplification of the subject. 
Many other genera could also be explored, 
with honor to their new varieties. 


Gardens of the West Indies 
From page 10 


of this beautiful isle and obviously are re- 
sponsible for its sobriquet, “Spice Island of 
the West.’’ Here I saw soursops, Annona 
muricata, growing on the mountain sides, 
and found the fruits for sale in shops anil 
market stalls 

At the southern limits of the Caribbean 
Sea lies Trinidad, that mountainous land 
that was originally a part of the continent 
of South America. The Carib Indian name 
for the island was Iere, “Land of the 
Hummingbird.” Visiting gardeners, certain 
to be impressed with the peerless displays of 
Trora macrothyrsa, might well think of this 
tropic isle as the “Land of the Lxora.”’ 

The Royal Botanic Gardens in Trinidad 
were established in the year 1818, and they 
are among the oldest botanic gardens in 
the West Indies which have had continuous 
existence. They are situated about two 
miles north of Port-of-Spain wharf. By 


introducing and distributing plants of 
economic value and by technical advice 
from the members of the staff, the Royal 
Botanic Gardens have always played an 
important part in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the island. 

It would not be possible to catalogue 
even a small percentage of the plants that 
grow in the Royal Botanic Gardens; suffice 
it to say that the gardens are completely 
fascinating to all visitors to horticul- 
turists, they are literally “out of this 
world.”” We returned again and again, each 
time to find rare plants that we had missed 
before, each time, incidentally, to become 
exhausted by the miles afoot. 

Return to the mainland United States 
may be made by direct air-flight from Port- 
of-Spain, by direct sea-voyage or, if time 
permits, by leisurely island-to-island cruise. 


Hollies on Cape Cod 


( N A beautiful morning last October, 

a group of members and friends of the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society started on a pilgrimage to Cape Cod 
to visit several plantations of the native 
holly, Ilex opaca. We first went to a tract of 
land in North Falmouth owned by Wilfrid 
Wheeler, who led us on a pleasant walk 
near a pond where native lotus had been 
planted and where sabbatia had been 
introduced. We then saw the first planta- 
tions of holly, and Mr. Wheeler explained 
to us how important it is to plant both the 
male and female trees together to insure 
the production of berries. 

We noticed large piles of sawdust among 
the trees. This, when mixed with hen 
manure, is used as a fertilizer, and then a 
mulch of it is placed around each tree. 
Many of these are mutilated trees which 
have been rescued and brought to Mr. 
Wheeler’s place where they are slowly re- 
covering from the vandalism of greedy 
pickers. This does not mean that holly 
should not be cut. Careful cutting may be of 
benefit to the tree and the branchlets so 
gathered a source of pleasure and profit. 

We then drove to Mashpee where be- 
tween two beautiful ponds with sandy 
beaches, typical of Cape Cod, was a stretch 
of woodland filled with holly, some trees 
200 years old, but badly crowded by oaks 
and other plants. 

From Mashpee we drove to Osterville 
and stopped at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritze. Mrs. Fritze took us through their 
woodland which stretches over several 
acres under a groundcover that seemed as 
if it had never been disturbed. There were 
quantities of seedling hollies coming up 
through almost solid carpets of ground 
cedar, a sight we did not see elsewhere. 

From Osterville we drove to Wood's 
Hole to the lovely garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Geoffrey Whitney. The terrace garden 
overlooking the sea had, among other 
interesting trees and shrubs, some out- 
standing English holly trees. 

— Rots D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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many rules and suggestions, but one has to 
learn for himself, making allowance for 


Muskmelons TRAORDINARy The Aster of 
rt a Ex the Century 
Then comes the tough question. How can urpeed Na ’ y Extra 


you tell when melons are ripe? There are E : 


fairly important differences among va- 2 ll ; aie s Y F 
rieties. The old Emerald Gem muskmelon : . ar asy 


goes by quickly as does Midget water- if to 
melon, while Winter Queen watermelon 4 > —m 
may be kept until Christmas. The best : * row 
guide for muskmelons is the parting of the ; tee wall 
stem “full slip” it is called when it : even where 
comes off easily. Some varieties need to a have 
ripen a few days more after picking; others ' P fai 1 por pears 
are too fully ready at that stage. There is, aw Entirely New oy e! : 
ey rhe erect stems extend the full height 
too, a yellowing or turn of color and the > of the 20-in. plants—that’s why you get 
blossom end softens a little, but do not AF longer stronger stems, more blooms, and 
can grow more Asters in your garden. The 
TI aa f plants have so much vigor they bloom 
— oa tests al watermelons. Mew Leus weeks earlier, escaping plant diseases. 
If the tendril or “curly-cule” is green, it is Stems, Larger, better, double flowers 3 to 4 in. across, 
not likely to be ripe; it may still be im- ao guenad Saaat. Gur Visontabe Papen hore dovated poate of 
mature after the tendril has browned. Tap- : research to Burpecana Karly Asters, so everyone 
. . . may now enjoy this favorite American flower 
ping or thumping is a good test — the flat- : ‘ PY Order direct from this ad, and start seeds early 
ter and deader the sound, the riper the ita y To try, we'll send post paid 60 Seeds for 10c. 
I : Larger Packet, 25¢ 1/16 Ounce $] 
. 


melon. However, a hollow-hearted melon G S d Off 150 Seeds, only. for only 

may sound flat before it is ripe, and a solid, reatest dee er 

crisp-fleshed one, such as Honey Cream, Ever Made by Burpee aapee a “9 

ave 4 > ‘ “nit i os , A Gardentul of Burpee's ‘on, ann uilding, 

may sound rather sharp w hen it is re ady to 0 Gacdoutes of Guspesre ' r ' Burpee 5. 9°" Riverside. Cau 8 

eat. The rinds of Honey Cream and Midget at almost HALF PRICE! . 

- . : From Burpee’s Floradale Farms, 

yield a little under thumb pressure. Also, a where new flowers are created. 

ripe melon will crackle a bit when pressed Burpeeana Early Asters... .25¢-Pkt. 

. _ . Burpee Giant Hybrid Zinnias § Sur- 

with the palm of the hand. The spot of passing all others; wonderful g 

. an eal : : colors, huge blooms 25c-Pkt. - Or RD 

tround contact turns yellowish on ripening. Po 0. 

ground contact turns yellowish on ripening ‘enen Gieen te Snapdragons # p 

oan . ie ffled 
The bes 2 stoc . > ! is Bigger flowers, stronger stems, -v. 
‘he be st test is to cut the me lon If it sat cad tales an | Send Burpee: sa 

unripe, you have lost your bet. Some resort Burpee Supreme Petunia—a lovely ®e’s Seeg Po 

; : ot. . . : new color, iridescent soft salmon. - & 

to plugging, but if this is done too soon in- ay enya 40c-Pkt. 

fection enters and the melon spoils. If Glitters Marigold —like giant 

| ss c . a . M | 1 | | : chrysanthemums, bright yellow. 

these various criteria are watched closely Tall plants, long stems. 25¢-Pkt. 

and related to results, you will gradually Violet and White Alyssum, unique 
as : blend of clear violet and pure 

learn — a knowledge that no one can take white, all season 25c-Pkt. 
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1953 Burpee 
Seed Catalog 

See, in natural color, many more 
new and better flowers created by 
Burpee, also amazing Burpee Hybrid 
‘ ‘ Vegetables. 128 pages, the leading 
from you, nor will you even be able to give Burpee Wonder Larkspur, larger Asnatieass Heed Cintalen SRI to sou 
. ? ~ flowers, double, on 3-ft. spikes. 
it away very effectively, Hiserowrnnite 2ePK. Sak | W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


$1.90 Value for Only Address: 421 Burpee Building —at nearest city 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 








Few crops are more intriguing to watch, 
few show greater range of variety and per- 
formance, and few are more distinctively sat- ee eee ee ee ee eee 
isfying at the table than the melons. All Tomorrow's greenhouse-today! 


agli i cae taint cnpiaiet ,) aluminum 
1ese points make the melons an alluring } WT OR greenhouses The best greenhouses the best 
values! ALL-ALUMINUM no 
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pair of crops for the junior gardeners, as 
well as for their parents, especially if they 
share the fun together. 


rot, rust, or termites! Easily erected 
most modern design. Extendable 
to meet future needs 
LOWEST freight costs 
LOWEST erection costs 
LOWEST maintenance costs 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 


SR 
FANS 











FOR QUALITY NORTHERN GROWN 
TREES AND PLANTS try 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 




















All styles — small or large — for home or 
commercial use. Prices from $278.25. Write 
for illustrated brochure 18. 


Ww ALDOR GREENHOUSES The BEST greenhouses available 
BOX 188-L SALEM, MASS. — ANYWHERE! 
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Camellias on Display 


January 22-23 are the dates for the 124th FOR 


annual Camellia Show of the Massachusetts ape Better LAWNS 
o And GARDENS —~= WANTED! = 


Horticultural Society, to be held in Horticul- cae 
tural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. The SPRAY , ston bon Operate it YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
‘ ate “tlhe » . : Free Catalog. Write near Fire cost us a prized possessior the names of all our 
amateur Camellia Show, the oldest in’ the oz 4 est branch etd caens El nal uae tical ele eae es 
country, features blooms from heirloom ’ ‘ ) « ESHELMAN co., Dept. 7-37 have a copy of our 1953 Seed Catalog on Lawns Veue 
plants, many of which are 60-70 years old obey 119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md. tables and Flowers. send us your name and address 
.— * : ocay 
The Show is open to the public ey —a-" S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC 

105 Lake St. Reno Nev Orange Connectiout 
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GARDENS 
OF THE 


ANTILLES 


by 
John V. Watkins 


Gardens of the Antilles is an ideal book 
for gardeners, nurserymen, and all 
people interested in the fabled islands 
of the Caribbean It is a series of im- 
pressions of the area seen by the author 
during two postwar trips through the 
West Handsomely illustrated 


with 19 full page plates and numerous 


Indies 


line drawings. Dr. Watkins, author of 
the popular ABC of Orchid Growing 
is well known in the Gulf South as a 


lecturer and flower show judge. 


Cloth Bound $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA PRESS 


FLORIDA 


GAINESVILLE, 











FREE! Stern’s 1953 
Spring Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
STERN’S NURSERIES 
= \ Dept. H Geneva, N. Y. 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 
Up-to-the-Minute 
Encyclopedic 
Authoritative 
Garden Guide 
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free 1953 catalog 
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Flamboyant Flowers 
From page 12 


When used as a cut flower, a milk-white 
liquid oozes from the stem, but this can be 
checked by searing the end of the stem ina 
flame or dipping it in boiling water. 


Winter visitors to Florida and California 
will find oleanders growing abundantly in 
our “winter greenhouses,” as someone has 
aptly described these two rival states. They 
but the one most 
commonly average tourist is 
the pure white form whose single-petalled, 
waxy trumpets, about the size of nastur- 


are numerous in variety, 
seen by the 


A cluster of oleander flowers. 


tium flowers, are borne in great, showy clus- 
ters at the tip of each branch, like the 
flowers of the rhododendron. There is a 
deep red variety which resembles crimson 
velvet. Neither of these is fragrant, but the 
bright rosy-pink kind, with flowers double 
and somewhat ruffled, like a ballerina’s 
skirts, have an exquisite odor reminding 
one of carnations mingled with cinnamon. 
Although I have never found this fragrance 
in a perfume there is no reason why i 
would not make a heavenly one. The foliage 
is most attractive — smooth, long, gray- 
green leaves, similar to those of the olive, or 
like a rhododendron that has gone on a 
starch-free diet. Because of the ease and 
rapidity with which they grow, oleanders 
have been used with telling effect, by alter 
nating pink and white, in many new real 
estate subdivisions. They thrive in sandy 
soil, and are propagated from cuttings. 


Hibiscus also plays an important role in 
the improvement of new properties, be- 
cause most varieties are hardy and grow 
quickly. Although a cousin of the common 
mallow, like most tropical flowers, it is 
vastly more spectacular. The usual colors 


of the cup-shaped flowers are flaming scar- 
let, bright pink and tawny gold, but cross 
pollination by the bees has produced in- 
finite variations. Hawaii even has a white 
hibiscus, which young lovers wear behind 
the left ear, but this does not grow com- 
monly in America. The bushes are dense of 
form, luxuriantly covered with handsome, 
almost heart-shaped, dark green leaves that 
look as if they had been cut with pinking 
shears. Another member of this same fam- 
ily is the ornamental turk’s cap or sleeping 
hibiscus, so named because the bright red 
buds never unfold. The long petals swirl 
gracefully around like the folds of a turban. 
This plant is so hardy that it is sometimes a 
nuisance, but it has great value for making 
a six-foot high hedge in a hurry. 

A flower that always excites admiration, 
especially among little children, and has a 
particularly apt name, is Gabriel’s trumpet, 
a species of the datura, whose fragrant, 
greenish-white, waxy flowers might very 
well serve as trumpets for the angels. They 
hang gracefully pendant from long, thin 
stems, and the slightest breeze serves to set 
them in motion like so many cathedral 
bells. They have lovely, pale green, some- 
what fuzzy, leaves, and are easily prop- 
agated. 

Crepe myrtle is the semi-tropical equiv- 
alent of our northern lilac; in fact it greatly 
resembles this plant in both size and shape, 
as well as in its smooth, spoon-shaped fol- 
iage. The flowers grow in large clusters, 
like the lilac, but when you look closely at 
the blossoms, the resemblance disappears, 
for these ornate, rosy-pink, ruffled petals 
are not the flowers at all, but like bougain- 
villea and poinsettia, they are merely 
showy bracts surrounding the tiny true 
flowers of pale yellow. 

One could go on and on, naming other 
breath-takingly lovely flowers, such as the 
glorious flame vine, Bignonia venusta, a 
cousin of our own trumpet vine, and of the 
same color. It will trail over anything, even 
telephone poles, and it has a tendency to 
skip from a roof to a nearby tree, or the 
house next door, just as flames might 
travel. The closely-packed, red blossoms 
smother anything underneath, whether it 
be green leaves or fence, so it actually gives 
the effect of fire. 

And there is the spider lily, with its long, 
blade-like, green leaves so smooth and suc- 
culent looking that it has always seemed to 
me they would taste good with mayon 
naise dressing. Its flowers are fragile and 
waxy with six long, thin petals. These petals 
extend from a greenish-white cup in the 
center, like the spokes of a wheel or like 
legs of a spider, although it seems a pity to 
liken anything so fairy-like as this blossom 
to an insect which most people shun. 





PLANT BUYER’S GUIDE 


EpwIn F. STEFFeEK, Editor 


by sources 





How often have you wanted some particular shrub, ‘tree, perennial, annual or 
bulb and not known where to buy it? Here under one pair of covers is the com- 
plete and authoritative listing of all types of plant material with each listed 


. $7.50 
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One for Another 

Dear Editor—\ would like to exchange English 
gardening magazines for American ones. If any 
of your readers do not want their used copies of 
Horticulture, 1 would be very glad to accept 

them in exchange for some of our publications 
W. A. HALuiGaNn 
31 Saddlewood Ave 
East Didsbury 
Manchester 19, England 


Model Covered Bridges 

Dear Editor—In connection with the very inter- 
esting article on covered bridges in the November 
issue of Horticulture, it might be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that model, wooden 
covered bridges are available from the New Hamp- 
shire League of Arts and Crafts, Meredith, New 
Hampshire, at modest cost — and in at least two 
sizes. These miniatures, obtainable in various 
stains, are made by local craftsmen and, in some 
cases, by the aged and handicapped. They may 
be used on fireplaces, mantels, radios, televisions 
or tables for decoration 


G.M. Kipper 


Concord, Mass 


Report on Cardinal Flower 

Dear Editor—Mrs. DeEtte Jacobs, in her article 
about cardinal flowers in the September issue of 
Horticulture, wrote: “It would be interesting to 
have reports on a vigorous stand of cardinal 
flowers growing in the same place over a period 
of years.” 

For many years, I have been camping on 
Tupper Lake in northern New York State, and 
for at least 25 years, there has been a magnificent 
natural growth of cardinal flowers along a brook 
leading from Bridgebrook Pond into Tupper 
Lake. These flowers grow in a mixture of small 
rocks and mud, and during the spring, the plants 
are completely covered by water. Also, during 
rainy periods, or whenever the water is unusuall) 
high, the plants are beneath water, and this past 
summer the entire bed was covered with a foot 
of water when the plants were ir: full bloom 

There are few wild flowers, if any, that bloom 
over a longer period, for the lower blossoms begin 
to open about the first of July, while the top ones 
are still good around Labor Day. The ruby- 
throated hummingbird considers the nectar of the 
cardinal flower his favorite dish, and whenever 
you find a stand of this beautiful red flower, there 
also you will find at least one family of these 
exquisite little birds 

With the millions of seeds liberated over such 
a long blooming period, it is indeed strange that 
this flower is not as common as crab grass, and 
yet, with the exception of this one area, I have 
never seen more than two or three plants to- 
gether at any one place. Whenever we go fishing 
along the shores of Tupper Lake, we make it a 
point to look for all kinds of flowering plants, 
and here and there we find one or, at the most, 
two or three cardinal flower plants growing 
together along the stony shoreline. In fact, in 
my many years there, I have found only five or 
six locations where a stray seed has established a 
precarious foothold, and even then, with no 
other competition, the plant remains like a 
lonely red sentinel on the rocky shore. 

CorNELIUS ACKERSON 


Keyport, N. J 
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REUIRE PLOW ERS 
from R526 1D. PEARCE 
3000 kinds and more 
bloom at our 
OLD ORCHARD NURSERY 
and SEED FARM 
Many acres of 


beauty and delight 
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OUR INTERESTING NEW CATALOG pictures them, 
describes them, gives the how-to-grow and where- 
to-grow. It’s accurate, it's interesting, and if you 
ask for it, a copy will come to you quickly. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 
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SPROTEETOMRES gives you low cost 


automatic fire protection for your home. 


A PROTECTOWIRE Automatic _Inconspicuous — easy to install 
Fire Alarm System detects fire im- economical! Protection for the base- 
mediately... gives prompt warning ™ent of an average home costs about 
before fire can endanger your home $75 (plus installation). 
or family. 


pROTECTOWIRE CO- 
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RAND - NEW 


Flowering 
hrubs, Bulbs 
new kinds of 
Living Fences 
items avail- 


oney - saving 
offers. Money - 
Back Guarantee 
Rush coupon 
Supply limited. 
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Ed Scofield's GENEVA GARDENS 
Dept. 85, Geneva, N. Y 
Send new Spring Garden Book FREE to 


Print Name 
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LUDWIG STRAIN 
DUTCH HYBRID 


AMARYLLIS 
—SPECIAL OFFER— 


to HORTICULTURE 
readers this month ONLY!!! 


ONE BULB EACH OF TWO OUT. 
STANDING LUDWIG VARIETIES 
AMERICAN EXPRESS BOTH FOR 

bright medium red $ 
NIVALAS 
pure white \ POSTPAID 


Send for free folder listing 50 named 
varieties of this famous strain. 


JOHNSON BROS. 


P. O. Box 463 Bound Brook, N. J. 











CEDAR FENCES ’ 
Screen, picket, post & rail, hurdle. 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Garden tool houses, vacation cab- 
ins, etc. 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Smooth cedar, stands all weather. 
Visit our shop, write or call Walpole 
70 for information 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 











EASIER— QUICKER 
You'll like the smooth, 
powerful, gear- 

rat- 


aie ts P. 
MODEL with automotive type differential. 
Our 2 and Walking Models low as 
$169. Attachments for plowing, sowing, cul- 
tivating, wood-sawing, snow-plowing, eta, 
Write fer FREE Catalog New 1953 models 
on Kacy Terme —specia! Factory-To- You discount 


RED-E TRACTOR CO., Richfield 371 , Wis. 
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Klmer A.Claar, president of the Chicago Horticultural Society, with Mrs. Joseph M.Cudahy 
receiving the Charles L. Hutchinson Medal from F. A. Cushing Smith, landscape architect. 


Award to Mrs. Cudahy 

At a luncheon held last November 13 in com- 
memoration of the 63rd anniversary of its found- 
ing, the Chicago Horticultural Society conferred 
the Charles L. Hutchinson Medal upon Mrs 
Joseph M. Cudahy of Lake Forest, Illinois. This 
outstanding award went to Mrs. Cudahy for her 
long service to the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, 
Illinois, and for her many contributions to horti- 
culture and to the civic welfare of ¢ ‘hicago 

Mrs. Cudahy, daughter of the late Joy Morton, 
founder of the Morton Arboretum, has been 
largely responsible for the development and ex- 
pansion of this great garden. Since the death ot 
her father in 1934, she has served as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. In addition, she has 
been active in furthering the cause of horticul- 
ture in the Chicago area 

The Charles L. Hutchinson Medal, executed 
by Henning Ryden in Paris, France, in the early 
1900's, was a gift to the Chicago Society by a 
noted civic and cultural leader 


Winter Lecture Series 
The following lecture program for 1953 has 
been announced by the Committee on Winter 
Meetings of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, Worcester, Mass. All lectures, which are 
illustrated, will be held at 2.30 P. M. on Thurs- 
days at Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 
Jan. 8 Donald Wells. “Photographic Impres- 
sions in Color” 
15 Victor Coty. * {merica Out-of-Doors” 
22 Neil Douglas. “The Rhine Hexe” 
29 Walter H. Hodge. “Bulb Hunter in 
South Africa” 
} George H. Pride. “Plant Royalty: The 
Orchids” 
Dr. Donald Wyman. “Famous British 
Gardens” 
Benny Hubbard. “Novel Techniques 
from the Profe ssional De signe rs Tabk x 
Sybil Daniels. “Garden and Wild 


Flowers” 


American Horticultural Congress 

At its 7th Congress held in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 6-8, the American Horticultural Council 
adopted a reorganization plan providing for a 
Board of Governors representing member organ- 
izations. The 10 delegates at large to the Board 
of Governors elected for the coming year include: 
Francis Coulter, Dr. S. L. Emsweller, Carl 
Fenninger, Paul Frese, Gretchen Harshbarger, 
Dr. Joseph Howland, Dr. L. H. MacDaniels, 
Robert Roland, Dr. Henry T. Skinner and Dr. 
Cynthia Westcott. 

Richard P. White, secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, was named to the 
Board of Directors and six directors were re- 
elected: Dr. Clement G. Bowers, Dr. Wendell H. 
Camp, Dr. R. Milton Carleton, Dr. Albert J 
Irving, E. L. D. Seymour and Jesse Strauss. 


As a result of the panel discussion on “Ethics in 
Horticultural Advertising,” the Council voted to 
cooperate with the American Association of 
Nurserymen in developing and disseminating a 
“code of standards” for horticultural advertising 
and to consider the compilation and publication 
of a list of common plant names for the guidance 
of advertisers and writers in the field. 

Dr. Wendell H. Camp and Dr. Clement G. 
Bowers reported on the International Horticul- 
tural Congress held in London last September, 
and explained the proposed International Code 
of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. This 
Code was endorsed by the Nomenclature Com- 
mission and representatives of approximately 25 
societies. It will be given a practical trial be- 
tween now and the next International Horticul- 
tural Congress 

The new officers elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors are as follows: Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, pres- 
ident; Dr. J. Franklin Styer and Norvell Gil- 
lespie, vice-presidents; Dr. George H. M. Law- 
rence, secretary-treasurer; Dr. E. K. Thomas, 


auditor. 
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Wild Flower Meeting 


The New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society will hold its annual meeting at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, on Thursday morning, 
January 8, at 11 o'clock 

The business meeting will be followed by a 
short talk on the Society's Fall Field Trip, by 
the president, Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, which will 
be illustrated with kodachrome slides. A brief 
description of the new school program will also 
be outlined 

At two o'clock Mrs. Miriam O'Brien Underhill 
will give an illustrated talk entitled: “Alpine 
Flowers As Met By The Mountain Climber.’ 

Members and friends of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Sor ety and the Mas 
sachusetts Horticultural Society are cordially 
invited to attend all or any part of the program 


For Flower Arrangers 


The New School for Social Research announces 
a spring workshop course in “Flower Arrange- 
ment” by Grace Tabor, well-known garden con- 
sultant and former garden editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion. The workshop meets for 10 
weekly sessions, beginning Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 11, from 2:30 to 4:30 P.M 

Miss Tabor stresses the belief that flower 
arrangement is “everyman’s art,” affording 
individual opportunity for creative expression 
in this familiar yet unique and subtle art medium 
Among the special topics to be discussed are the 
historic and cultural aspects of flowers, and the 
classic principles of composition. 


International Flower Show 


“Flora 1953,” the great 10-yearly Inter 
national Flower Show, will take place this 
spring, from March 14-May 14, at Heemstede 
near Haarlem, Holland. Fifty acres of woods 
and meadows of the “Groenendaal” estate will 
form the background for the open air show of 
spring bulbs and flowers. There will also be a 
special hall for exhibits of carnations, azaleas, 
orchids, roses, lilacs, cyclamen and other flowers 
These indoor shows will be changed every 10 
days. 

The display is sponsored by the General 
Society of Dutch Bulb Growers and other 
organizations of the Dutch flower industry 
Questions about “Flora 1953"° may be directed 
to the Secretary, “Flora 1953," Groenendaal, 
Heemstede, Holland 


Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


At the board meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs held last November 12-13, plans 
were formulated for Ohio's 150th birthday to be 
celebrated on March 1. One of the projects tor 
this vear in connection with the celebration is to 
plant 25 million trees throughout the state as a 
living memorial to Ohio's pioneers 

Because of the part played by the Association 
in helping to make the Johnny Appleseed High- 
way one of the most beautiful in the country, 
the fifth edition of “Johnny Appleseed, A Voice 
In The Wilderness” will be dedicated to the 
Association 

The Victor H. Ries Award to the “Outstand 
ing Garden Club of the Year’ will again be given 
by the Association; also prizes for the best civic 
plantings, flower shows and publicity. Outstand 
ing gardeners, regional directors and Junior 
Garden Clubs will be honored as usual, but this 
year a new award is offered for kodachrome slides 
of horticultural subjects and flower arrangements 
taken by members of the Association. 
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4-SECTION 


Onlyt 
GREENHOUSE 
only ° 395, 


Size 10 by 11 ft. ready to go 
on your foundation 


Prices range from $175 to 
$780 for greenhouse struc 
ture only 





Your new Orlyt becomes the most 


used room in your $ 
home. Size 5 by 10 ft 175 


A cozy Orlyt Greenhouse where you relax in the sunshine and 
grow fresh flowers and vegetables al! year ‘round. Yet it costs 
much less than buildings of usual construction. You don't 
build Orlyt just set it up. Comes in sections that go to- 
gether with bolts and screws. Five models available . . . Choice 
of straight or slanted sides. Also lean-to-greenhouses. Plant 
benches, carefree automatic heat, and ventilation at reason 
able prices. Convenient terms available. Send for fascinating 
free booklet No. J-70. that tells all about it 


: LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 








Just Published—MODERN ROSES IV 


405 pages 
J. HORACE McF 


Compiled by 
J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
and 


THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


(Species roses described by Dr-George H. M. Lawrence 
of Cornell University) 
Latest edition of the rose directory consulted by ro- 
sarians for more than 20 years. Describes 6150 
roses, with parentage where known. Indicates pro- 
nunciation of many variety names. Lists patented 
varieties, originators and introducers of roses. 


Rates High as a Gift Suggestion 


32 illustrations $7 50 per copy 
oF 


16 in color 


ARLAND COMPANY Harrisburg, Pa.« 
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not be without Lawn 
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great service to us. In 
cidentally, we hove 
the finest lawn on the 


Street 


Lawn Cons 
HOW TO MOW 
HOUR LAWN 





It's as simple as that! Lawn Core tells 
you how to get rid of ugly weeds and 
f other turf pests—how and when to 
feed grass —in short, Lawn Care out 
lines the year ‘round program for out 
standing lawn beauty. Its easy to get 
Lown Care —a card will start your free 


two-year subscription. Just write 


O M Seell & SONS CO 
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Lessons in Gardening 
Home Landscaping and Gardening 

The course, Home Landscaping and Garden- 
ing, which supplements the course in Horticul- 
George Taloumis, 
will again be 
Mas- 


ture riow being given by 
Associate Editor of Horticulture, 
offered by the University Extension of the 
sachusetts Department of Education. Miss 
Brenda E. Newton, landscape architect and 
staff member of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
will be the instructor 

which will begin on Febru- 
ary 5, will meet on Thursdays, 7:30-9:00 P.M., 
at Sever Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. The purpose of this non-technical course 
is to teach home owners how to plan, plant and 
care for their gardens. The selection of proper 
plant materials to make the home grounds more 
useful and attractive will especially 


society, 
The 8-week course, 


valuable, 
be emphasized. 

The fee is $6.00, and further information may 
be obtained from Miss Newton, Mass. Horticul- 
tural Seciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, or the 
Dey... uf Education, University Extension, 200 
Newbury 5St., Boston 


Gardening 

Another 8-week 
taught also by Miss Newton, will be offered by 
the Y.M.C.A., 316 Huntington Ave., Boston. It 
will meet on Tuesday evenings, 7:00-8:30 P.M., 
beginning January 5. This basic course of study 
is intended for the beginner who is interested in 
either window gardening at home or in develop- 
ing his home grounds into a place of beauty 

The fee is $8.00, and for information write 
either Miss Newton or the Y.M.C.A 


course, Gardening, to be 


Soil Conditioner Conference 

The first National Soil Conditioner Confer- 
ence, called to clarify conflicting claims advanced 
by producers and to exchange technical informa- 
tion on the subject of chemical soil conditioners, 
was held at the Hotel Plaza in New York City, 
last November 10. Soil scientists, research ex- 
perts and marketing authorities presented their 
findings on chemical soil conditioners, which 
were introduced to the farm and garden public 
for the first time the previous spring. Richard A. 
4 Dreer, Inc » of 
chairman. 


Snelling, president of Henry 
Philadelphia, acted as temporary 
Representatives from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of the Interior, educational institu- 
laboratories, producers of 
trade 
independent 
An announcement will 


tions, soil science 


chemical soil conditioners, papers, radio 


and garden editors and experts 
attended the conference 
soon be made of a newly-formed organization of 
producers of chemical soil conditioners 
Harvard Se holarship 

4 1000-dollar scholarship for graduate study 
in landscape architecture for the next academic 
year is being offered by the Department of 
Architecture, Graduate School of 
Cambridge, Mass. The 
the basis of 


Landscape 
Design, Harvard Univ., 
scholarship will be awarded on 
scholastic standing and evidence of interest in 
the field of landscape design. Inquiries for infor- 
mation should be received before February 1, 
1953. The Chairman, Dept. of 
Landscape Hall, Har- 


vard Univ., 


address is The 
Architecture, Robinson 
Cambridge 38, Mass 


Attention: Publicity Chairmen 

Garden Clubsand Federations, Specialized Plant 
Societies and other Horticultural Organizations 
who wish to make announcements in this column 
are requested to send material to our Clubs and 
Societies Editor at least six weeks in advance of 
the date they wish to have it appear 


SUPER 


GLADIOLUS, LILIES 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 


and Many Other Varieties 
of BULBS, TUBERS, etc., of 
deJAGER’S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices 


SENT PREPAID in tHe uNiTED 


STATES 





deJAGER’S Gladioli Exhibit won 
the Highest Award at the 1952 
International Gladiolus Show at 
Leicester, England 


Send today for HOLLAND'S most 
Authoritative List including the 
Cream of the Latest New Intro- 
ductions as well as the Best 
Standard Varieties 


‘ de Jager W& A, nl Inc. 


NEW 


SEEDLESS GRAP 4 


The new INTERLAKEN 
is the most delicious grape 
you've ever tasted. Big, 
amber-colored grapes are 
crisp, sweet, absolutely 
SEEDLEsS. Eat them whole. 
Delightful — refresh- $ 
ing, tangy flavor. Hardy, 1 

disease free. Ripens by 75 each 


August 15th. 2 for $3.25 POSTPAID 
BIG FULL COLOR E 
SPRING CATALOG FRE 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
60 Maple Street, Dansville, N.Y. 








“FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS JUDGED 
AND POINT SCORED” 


by nationally known designers 
and judges. 
Photographs of 63 arrangements. 
Articles on Judging, Design, 
oring, Distinction, Har- 
ony, Church Arrangements, 
Marie Stevens Wood's new 
wk for every 
flower show j 
Order from yo bookseller 
or trom 
MERRIEWOODE PRESS 
240—2nd Street 
Macon, Georgia 
$3.50 per copy 


*oint S« 


arranger and 








Defense Bonds 
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Mrs. Delany 


From page ? 


After Mr. Delany’s death in 1768, his 
wife returned to England where she was 
friendly with the King and Queen. In the 
74th year of her life, she started her curi- 
ous art of paper mosaic flowers. In the next 
eight years, she completed nearly 1,000 
different flowers. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
judged her delicate flower pictures to be 
unrivalled in perfection of outline, delicacy 
of cutting, accuracy of shading and _ bril- 
lianey of colors. The contemporary botan- 
ists, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, 
thought her paper flowers were the only 
imitations of nature real enough to use as 
botanical specimens. 


Her Fastidious Method 
Mrs. Delany's collection of 
A living flower was placed 
before her against a dark background. 
She did not draw the plant, but by her eye 
alone cut each petal and other parts of the 
flower from colored paper. Each part was 
cut and laid on a black paper, pasted one 
stamens, pistil, petals and 
papers. 
paper 


flora was 


made in this way. 


over another 

leaves cut from 
These papers she obtained 
stainers who could provide odd lots of 
papers where the color had run to produce 


various colored 
from 


odd tints and shades. Sea captains from 
China also brought her rare 
which provided her with special colors she 
needed. The 
gift of cutting each shadow, 
flower and stem with a high degree of 
exactness. these paper mosaic 
flowers are now in the Print Room of the 
British 
exquisite with all the 


wallpapers 


outline, leaf, 
Some of 
Each was ingenious 


Museum. 
radiance of real life. 


Her Swan Song 

When Mrs. Delany was 82, her eyes were 
no longer able to direct her scissors in 
tracing the outlines of her flowers. 
lines she wrote and included in her flora 
are expressive of her wonderful character. 


These 


a The time is come! I can no more 

The vegetable world explore; 

No more with rapture cull each flower 
That paints the mead or twines the bower, 
Vo more with admiration see 

Its beauteous form and symmetry! 

Vo more atte mpt with hope elate 

Its lorely hues to imitate! 

Farewell! to all those friendly powers 
That blest my solitary hours; 

{las! farewell! but shall IT mourn 

1% one who is of hope forlorn? 

th no! my mind with rapture feels 
The promise which thy Word rereals 
(‘ome Holy Spirit, on thy wing 

Thy sacred consolation bring. 

Teach me to conte m plate that grace 
Which hath so lona sustained my race; 
Which various blessings still bestows 
ind pours in balm to all my woe 

0 sanctify the pointed dart 

That at this moment rends my heart; 
Teach me, submissive to resign 

When summoned by thy Will Divine.” 


January 1953 


marvel of her work was her 


| and thrive. 


| Get Krilium at your dealer's 


NEW! MOST VERSATILE SPRINKLER 
EVER MADE! 
How will you have your “rain”? New Power 
Show’r concentrates “rain” on long, narrow 
strips, 4 circles, figure eights, ete. Can be 
adjusted to water at base 
plants. Very even distribution that really 
soaks ground in short time. Chrome plated 
with alumalite base. Only $3.50 ppd. No 
COD’s | please, satisfaction guaranteed 
(Send 25¢ for booklet on Gardening Hints.) 
Albin of California, Rm. 91, 1401-59 W 
8th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


=> OG - 4€ 4dd/ Yi, =. 


} 


start nee in... ¢ 





‘ Friendly Soil 
c 


* Krilium ‘ 


| SOtL CONDITIONER 
Pe x 
Us q Vo mY. yi wm ( 


ein to indoor 
cold-frame gardening 


Give your spring garden a running start 

treat the soil in your cold frames or seed 
flats with Krilium soil conditioner 

change it to friendly soil that gives seed 
lings a real chance to germinate, emerge 
You get another plus—when 
more seeds .come up, you have more 
plants for transplanting. 

special garden 


formulation in 1-lb. and 5-lb. sizes; full- 


| strength formula for treating larger areas in 


10,25 and 50-Ib. sizes 


| Ask for hélpful 16- 


page booklet The 
Krilium Gardeners’ 
Guide.’ Monsanto 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merchandising Divi- 
sion, 1709 South 
Second Street, St. 
Louis 4. Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING IHOUSTEY. WHICH SLAVES WANKING 


or foliage of 


From a POWERFUL JET 


to Softest Rain 


At the tip of your thumb—with Elkay valve 
hoze nozzle. Spans and sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to drenching pressure. Fan shape or 
heavy rain. Jet power for cleaning the drive 
way or distant watering. Will reach the roof 
of a two-story house valuable for fire fight 
ing, too. Quick, positive shut off. Light, strong, 
rust-resistant. Only $1.50 postpaid, please no 
C.O.D.’s—Money back if not delighted 


ALBIN of CALIFORNIA 
ROOM 61, 1401-59 W.8th ST... LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 





$1.75 
$1.00 


200 seed pkt. 
Slipper type seed 


HYBRID SEEDLING PLANTS 


1 for $1.00 2 for $1.85 3 for $2.65 
6 for $4.95 12 for $9.35 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


$1.67 
$4.95 


$1.00 2 for 


1 plant and } quart Gloxinia soil 
4 plants and 4 quorts Gloxinia soil 


OUR BEST OFFER 


3 hybrid tubers, each a different color. Guar- 
anteed to grow with sufficient special gloxinia 
soil. A $3.90 value for $3.00. 


All orders prepaid East of the Mississippi 
Add 20¢ per quart West of the Mississippi 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


EASTFORD Dept H. CONNECTICUT 














Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
gives you quality stock 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-4270J5 


vars qyneseus 
25 Eastern Ave. 


Dedham, Mass. 
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Now Available ! 


VIGORO* 
Tablets 


<5 qian 


IN NEW, LARGE 
ECONOMY PACKAGE 


Vigoro tablets—in this 
new 48 tablet package 
contain all the food 
elements your house 
plants need to grow 
and thrive best! 

Get them today 


Just push tablet in the soil 


A PRODUCT or 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


= woro isthe wade 

ark for Sw «& 
Gomeung scomplete, 
belanced plant food 





, 
Don't Onder Yet / 

Wait until you've seen our 1953 catalog 
of Native American Wildflowers, garden 
perennials, roses, vines, shrubs, trees, fruit 
plants, seeds and herbs practically 
everything you'll need for your garden. 
The catalog will be ready later this month. 
Send for your copy now if you are not on 
our regular mailing list. And plan to visit 
our nursery this year. We'll be very glad 
to see you. 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc., 120-C 
lo PUTNEY, VERMONT 

“ ‘Grown in Vermont, it's Hardy.”’ 
RQ 














TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
as 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, Mass. 











weeks growing time. Fiat 
One full-size pkt 
each of following colors. rose oA 
pink, crimson, yellow sane 25 
All 6 phkts — d S 
Golden Fleece Cockscomb - 15¢ 


with Vita-Plant Bands 
Grow plants with ease 
Nourish new plants, pre 
vent root shock when 
Thy and 12 bands, 30¢; 5 for 
$1.00, 10 for $1.75, postpaid 
Beautiful tall spikes of rust. res a ; \ 
nd Today for 
FREE Sten Caratoa? 
featuring many new flowers such os 
Royal Carpet Alyssum ~ - ~ 25¢ Pkt. 4 
(2 pockets 
Peppermint Stick Zinnia ~ - 15¢ 
(2 pockets 
L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


transplanting. Gain 1-3 
snapdragons 
(2 packets 
toe 7 BOE mee a 








Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
Say It with House Plants 


Decorating with House Plants. By Ruth 
Gannon. New York: The Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc. $5.00. 


Numerous illustrations in color and black and 
white add notable distinction to this new book on 
house plants. Emphasizing the use of all types of 
suitable indoor plants in both modern and tra- 
ditional houses, the author has presented her 
subject from a most appealing point of view. In 
15 chapters, plus an appendix and a section 
devoted to sources of supply, she has described 
her subject with all the enthusiasm and “know 
how” of an experienced amateur. 

Above all, Mrs. Gannon looks at house plants 
from the point of view of a decorator. Form, 
texture of foliage, adaptability, as well as the 
color of the blooms and the light requirements of 
the various kinds, have been carefully evaluated 
and the illustrations serve to accentuate the 
points that she makes in her text. Furthermore, 
considerable emphasis is placed on a wide variety 
of containers 

All in all, 
indoor gardeners who live in apartments or in 
the suburbs will garner many new ideas on how 
to use their plants for more decorative effects 


this is a most unusual book, and 


Pertaining to Roses 


Modern Roses IV. Compiled by the J. 
Horace McFarland Co. and the Ameri- 
can Rose Society. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. 
Horace McFarland Co. $7.50. 


Few men in America have left a deeper imprint 
on the horticultural world than the late J. Horace 
McFarland. Although he was a faithful devotee 
of the rose and championed it in his lectures and 
writings, he was an enthusiast for all green things 
that grow. More than that, however, he was a 
great believer in the systematic recording of all 
the known facts about plants so that gardeners 
might have easy access to them. He was neither 
a trained botanist nor a formally educated horti- 
culturist. Rather, he was a master printer whose 
avocation was gardening, but it came to be the 
dominant influence of his life because he printed 
seed catalogs, brochures and garden books 

Not the least of them was Modern Roses — an 
encyclopedic list of species and varieties with 
descriptions and other important facts about 
America’s best loved flower. When the first 
edition appeared in 1930, 2511 kinds were enu- 
merated. Now Modern Roses IV carries pertinent 
comments on 6150 different kinds of roses. Names 
of originators and introducers, a record of the 
patented varieties, synonyms and classification 
of types are included. Color illustrations of out 
standing roses and black and white illustrations 
of the men who gave us our roses are other fea- 
tures of this rose “‘bible.”’ 

\ll serious devotees of the rose will want this 
book, and it is worth the price because of the 
amazing amount of work involved in compiling 
it. Citations are in order for Catherine E. Meikle, 
distinguished editor of the J. Horace McFarland 
Co., and Dr. R. C. Allen, able secretary of the 


American Rose Society, for a superb job 


For the New Home Owner 


Gardening the Small! Place. By William 


H. Clark. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


This compact little book is directed to the new 
home-owner who wants to garden in his own 
limited area. It is timely, indeed, because thou- 
sunds of young families have acquired homes 
during the past six years, and many of them are 
bewildered by the problems of planning and 
maintaining their home grounds. Concisely, and 
without too much detail, the author sets forth 
the basic principles of planning, planting and 
maintaining the home grounds. Many phases of 
gardening are discussed and many opinions are 
aired which are those of the author’s experience. 

Nevertheless, this book will prove most 
helpful to those beginners who are anxious to get 
great pastime of gardening. Eight 
treat 


a start in the 
chapters, some of which are subdivided, 
the subject of gardening the small place in easy- 
going, simple fashion. 

This reviewer must admit that there is much 
more to the art of gardening than has been re- 
vealed in this little book. However, the author 
has told a story to guide the beginner, and this 
task he has done competently. A facile writer, 
Mr. Clark served the Boston Globe for 25 years 


and was editor of Horticulture for four years 


Gardening Is No Mystery 


The How and Why of Better Gardening. 


By Laurence Manning. New York: Van 

Nostrand. $3.00. 

I have been wondering recently if the machine 
age has been influencing our gardening. If one 
has an ailing lawn mower, he can often mend it. 
If he has ailing plants he should be able to do the 
same. Yet, to many people, the lawn mower is 
simple, but plants are mysterious. 

This notion is wrong, for the “how” and “why” 
of plant growth and behavior follow natural 
laws as easily understood as the mechanics of 
our household equipment. The gardener who 
learns about these laws gains in a number of 
ways. He has the answer to practical problems 
which seemed difficult to him before. His pleas- 
ure in all nature is increased, his mental horizon 
is widened and his imagination stimulated. 

What we average gardeners need is a book that 
deals with these things in a simple way. The How 
and Why of Better Gardening does this. It 
describes what climate that is heat and light, 
rain and wind and cold do to gardens, and 
what we can do about climate. We are given an 
explanation of the nature of soil, and told how 
we can modify it. We have a vivid account of the 
life and growth of plants, and are shown that 
successful gardening must follow and make use 
of the natural tendencies of the plants. 

From such insights are green-thumb gardeners 
The right plints «an then be chosen for 
each location, their preferences considered in 
such practical matters as fertilizing, watering, 
pruning and winter protection. When new prob- 
lems arise there will be clues to their solution. 

DS.M 


made 


Gladiolus Round-up 


The Gladiolus. Boston: New England 


Gladiolus Society. 

Keeping to its tradition of excellence, the 1952 
yearbook edition of the New England Gladiolus 
Society (its 27th) contains an interesting collec- 
tion of articles, including the subjects of hybrid- 
izing, judging and growing and variety ratings. 
These yearbooks are helpful for their up-to-date 
reports of what goes on in the gladiolus world 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 

garden picture 
Five Styles: for Border 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


WRITE NOW 


d & instructions 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. 14-E Box 18696, Rimpau Sta. Los Angeles 19, California 


taints 
| Frost & Higgins Co. 
) 
‘ 


LP VLP VAP Y- 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
@ Landscaping 
e@ Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 
@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity Work 
@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 
Arlington, Mass. 


Spraying 


LPVLP LAP LP VLP LP VAP +. 


20 Mill Street 


MILLION 
TREES “ wears 


New ‘53 catalog features Christmas 
Tree Grower's Guide; Evergreen 
Fruit, Shade, Nut Trees, Shrubs, Or- 
namentals, Berries. Write to Box 8-A 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc 


Indiana, Po 





Ludwig and d Company 


cancels advertisement in November issue which was 
meant for wholesale dealers only and offers 


Their Dutch Amaryllis GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 
Finest Holland quality available this season are imported 
bulbs of 
1. American Fashion 
. Brilliant 
. Ludwig's Scarlet 
Ludwig's Dazzier 
Peacefulness 





6. Pink Favorite 
7. Pink Perfection 
8. Shakespeare 
9. White Giant 
10. Gracilis 

and many others 
For prices write our American dealers 
JOHNSON BROTHERS 
P. 0. Box 463 Bound Brook, N. J. and 
WYNDHAM HAYWARD 

Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida 
Stock in Holland being sold out 











Also Snow Blowers, 
Riding Tractors & 
Power Reverse. 
Women can operate 
it. Free Catalog. 
Write nearest branch 
ESHELMAN CO., 
aia Dept. 121, 119 L 
‘NOW PLOW & Se. Balto-2, Na: 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ii. 105 Lake St., Reno, Nev 


January 1955 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 


Horticultural Hall. 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Free Winter Series of Illustrated Lectures 


TRAVEL WITH US AROUND THE WORLD 


Saturday, January 10, 2:30 P.M. 
**Rambles in the Old World” 
George Taloumis, Associate [Editor 

of Horticulture. 


Wednesday, January 28, 2 P.M. 


**More About Gardens of the British 
Isles” Dr. Donald Wyman, horti- 
culturist, author and lecturer. 


Wednesday, February 18,8 P.M. 


“Azaleas and Rhododendrons”’ 
Dr. Clement G. Bowers, America’s 
leading authority on this group of 
plants. 


Saturday, February 28, 2:30 P.M. 


“A Botanist in Your Grocery Store” 
Dr. Richard Howard, botanist, 
lecturer and photographer. 





gc COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 7-9. New York. Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Hotel New Yorker. 

Jan. 8. Boston. Annual Meeting, N. E. Wild 
Flowers Preservation Society, Horticultural 
Hall, 300 Mass. Ave 

Jan. 10-11. Summerville, S. C. Annual Meet- 
ing, So. Carolina Camellia Soc 

Jan. 15-18. Cleveland, Ohio. North American 
Glad Council Convention. 

Jan. 18-24. Philadelphia. Mid-winter Flower 

Garden Club Federation of Pa., 
sponsored by the  Fidelity-Philade'phia 
Trust Co., Broad & Walnut Sts 

Jan. 19-21. Roanoke, Va. Virginia State Hor- 
ticultural Society Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Roanoke 

Jan. 22-23. Boston. Camellia Show 
Horticultural Soc., 300 Mass. Ave 

Jan. 25-28. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Dinkler-Ansley Hotel 

Feb. 4-5. Boston. 41st Annual Convention of 
the Massachusetts Tree Wardens and 

Horticultural Hall, 


Show, 


Mass. 


Foresters Association, 
300 Mass. Ave 

Feb. 4-6. Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society Annual Meeting, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel 

Feb. 6-16. Pilgrimage to Mexico City, 
Garden Clubs, Inc 

Feb. 28-Mar. 29. Natchez, 
Pilgrimage 

Mar. 14-May 14. Heemstede, Holland. Great 
International Flower Show, “Flora 19538.” 

May 7-13.Tour of Scottish Gardens. Write 
National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh 


Texas 


Miss. Natchez 


For Prize-winning Blooms 


STIM-U-PLANT 
AFRICAN VIOLET 


Stim-U-Plant African Vio- 
let Food can make your 
violets as beautiful as 
any you've ever seen, 
Increases blooming . . . 
promotes growth. Used 
and tested by commercial 
growers for over seven 
years. One can makes 60 
quarts of easy-to-use 
violet food. 

Get Stim-U-Plant at your 
variety store or florist. 
Or send $1 for 2 cans 
postpaid to: 


Ufrican Violets 


Stim-U-Plant Laboratories 
te) ae i | Columbus 16, Ohio 


STARTED BULBS 





Grow Gloxinias easily with 
our started bulbs. Strong, large 
bulbs —- NOT SEEDLINGS — 
3 started in our greenhouses 
and guaranteed to reach you 
FOR in live growing condition. Six 


$1.98 colors: pink, red, violet, 


white, red edged white, violet 
POSTPAID edged white 


FREE Sort to = 
— JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. — 


Since 1868 
1013 South 7th Street * ta Crosse, Wis. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT REEIN 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO 


1204 E. Washington 


lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


BARTON'S 
IN A LOVELY 


MRS. ROBERT 


GARDEN SHOP ‘GaRDEN AT 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 
Write for catalog 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES. . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN caowers 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 7 








CLASSIFIED 


Hate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
(losing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


ACHIMINES 


ie, white, lavender, and purple bulbs. $1.00 per dozen. Have 
varieties for $1.00 ROBERT CAMPBELI 


Florida 


even named 
ampbell Avenue, Jacksonville 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


for Northeastern United State 
catalogue. GRISWOLD 


1olets hapecially 
saranteed. Write for our 
treet, Newington, Conn 


AMARYLLIS 


AMARYLLIS eediing bulbs, mixed colors, offspring of the 
t Mead and Dutch strair , to '4 inch in diameter, | 
tly shaped, with crowing directions. 14 — $1.00. 100 — $4.90 
Blooming ue $1.25. Dozen $3.95. PHILIP PATI 


Kissimmee, Florida 
CAMELLIAS 


Culture and Nomenclature,” over 1500 
ariet n amed and =deseribed, $1.25 CA 
MELLIA RE EARCH s 76 page ret Bow pe pease “Grae as Woon 
mittee, $1.25. Or both of iene books and the “CAMELLIA 
REVIEW published eight times yearly, with membershi; 
$5.00, CAMEI : - SI ’ D from Huntington Botanic Garden 

*5.00 per h $2.50 to members. SOUTHERN CALI 
PORNIA ¢ AMELLIA SOCIETS 40M, N. San Rafael Ave., 
Pasadena 2 


THE C ne, Its 


California 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MODERN MUMS FOR 1953,” our new list. features the novel 


| niversity of Nebraska introduction 
Pathfinder (yellow) and Plainsman (red-bronze), as well as the 
finest from other hybridizers. Copy sent on request. Dept. H 
FLEMING'S FLOWER FIELDS, 3100 Leiwhton Avenue 
Lancoln, Nebraska 


(arnation- Flowered 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 2 each 6 
Singles, Poms, Buttons, 2 each 10 kinds 


GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralsor 


RARE SPIDERY FUJI 
kind Dozen $3.00 
$2.00. Labeled. Prepaid 


(leoruta 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS Fine 
Dahlia Deiphinium mi other Perennials Free catalo 


RRACE VIEW GARDI NS. Dept 


varietie 

), Greencastle, Indiana 
COLORED PLATES 

CACTI, BERTRAND AND GUILLAUMIN, § colour plates. 5! 

hotographs, $2.50. POST FRER. FREE LIST 150 TITLES 

BODDY S$ BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England 


thousand colored plates in 


REVOLUTION, Al 


FOR SALE Collection of three 
vtave of flowers, GUYARD, 2 QUAI 
PORTVILLE SEINE, FRANC] 
COLOR ng = parkling 2% 2 transparencies of tree 
hruby ‘ Free subjects list “O 


OAK PARK NER SERIES bk. Patchoeue 


Sample slide 50¢ 


Long Island, N. 
DELPHINIUMS 


DELPHINIUMS. Lritain'’s finest seed from Exhibition Strair 
orae pkt. $1.00. J. BEACHAM, Delphinium Nursery, Sherfield 
benalish, Hampshire, England 


DRIFTWOOD 


DRIFTWOOD EXOTIC CAPE COD SALT WATER DRIFT- 
WOOD for flower and garden arrangements, $1.50 each post- 
paid. Driftwood kits, natural materials, beautiful driftwood in 
ol! siges for lamps, wall hangings, ete. DRIFTWOOD CRAFT 
West Barnstable 1, Massachusetts 


FOR RENT 


On private estate, Scaredale, New York, recently remodeled 
4 room apartment and modern greenhouse 4,000 square feet 
first class condition, suitable for small commercial wholesale 
crower or serious flower hobbyist. For congenial tenant who will 
take over greenhouse operation, will make attractive propo 
Also, available several acres for growing or building a 
residence. Reply Box No. 521 


ition 


GARDENER WANTED 


WANTED —-HEAD GARDENER and creenhouse man for small 
private estate. References required. Quincy Cole, “WINDSOR 
Windsor Farms, Richmond, Virginia 


GLADIOLUS 


MINIATURE AND SMALL FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 
BULBS—approximately 250 varieties. Send for free catalog 
ready about January Ist. ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, Box 
234, Greenlawn, Long Island, New York 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors: $2.25; 200 bulbs. $4.00 postpaid. Free catalog 
featuring many outstanding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Ware, Mass 


GLADIOLUS RAINBOW MIXTURE 80 blooming size bu 
guaranteed. $2.25 postpaid. Wholesale and retail list on request 
WOODSIDE GARDENS, Gravel Road, Webster, New York 


250 varieties of 
Cannas 


ALFRED 


GLADIOLUS COLOR CATALOG. 48 pages 
best Glads; 100 varieties Dahlias, plus Begonias 
Cloxinias, Send 10¢ today. (Deduct on first order 
MOSES, 71 Lake, Lima, New York 
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HARDY LITHRUM 
HARDY LITHRUM, MORDEN’S PINK. Originated at Morden 


Experimenta! Station, Morden, Manitoba, Canada. This hardy 
perennial grows to a height of 3-4 ft. with many slender spires of 
deep pink florets that bend and sway with every breeze. Blooms 
from late June to September. Needs no tying or staking 
Bloomine-size plants 3 for $2.75. 6 for $5.00 postpaid. PLANE 
VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I 
HOLLY 
DILATUSH 


HOLLY. Free book let and list. EARLI 
ville, N. J 


PLANT CULTURE 


“DAVID'S FOLLY” PLANT FOOD Makes he plants 
$1.25 per quart. “DAVID'S FOLLY” EARTH\ WOR M FARM 
Westbrooksville, Maine 

Heart of Georgia 
contains approxi 


or more $3.50 


WORMS, EGGS, AND CULTURE from my 
red wiggeler beds One gallon $4.00 delivered 
mately |. 800 worms and eggs al! sizes ve or 
per gallon. Red wielers eaes $7.00 per thousand. Fish worms 
200 — $1.50, 500 ~~ $2.50 Postpaid. Dealers 


Manual $1.00. RAINEY'S BAIT RANCH. Eatontor 


write for prices 
(yeorgia 


$1.00 per quart. Excellent 
plants 
Street 


WIZARD POTTING MIXTURE, 
for African Violets. Dilute with loam for other house 
BERKS firs EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South 
Pittsfield, Mass 


PLANT LABELS 


with ordinary 
roof! 100 for 
tie-on type 
188-} 


WRITE YOUR OWN Aluminum Plant Labe 
pencil or ball-point. Waterproof! Rust proof! Fade 
$1.00 or 400 for $3.00 
Ideal gardening gift! 
Salem, Mass 


postpaid. Specify pointed o 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES. Box 
PEONY SEEDS 


sprouted. Ma colors. One 
STOKE, 1436 Watts Ave 


Stratified Tree Peony Seed, some 
dollar per dozen, postpaid. H. | 
Roanoke, Virginia 


POLYANTHUS 
POLYANTHUS VERIS MYBO | Hardy Primrose Seeds. New 


Shades, Large Flowers, Dollar Packave with plant ! tior 


Postpaid. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 9, Orewon 
POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CARETAKER, GARDENER, CHAUFFEUR 
seeks position on Estate. Reference FRANK HARDY 121 
Capitol Avenue, Bridgeport 6, Conn 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER wants position iv 
Detroit, Michigan, or Southern California. Full knowledge of 
trees, shrubs, plants, greenhouse. Write’ MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, Box 400 Employment, 300 
Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, Massachusetts 


RHODODENDRON 


on estate 


Kalmia (Laurel); Hem- 
szaleas. Heavily rooted. Wet Spe. moss 
100, $32.00 50, $20.00; Dozen 

GREENHOUSI Fallulah 


RHODODENDRON 
ock (Tsuga); Native 
packed. 3-4 Ft. Your 
$7.50. PREPAID 


Falls, Georgia 


carounianum 


assortment 


NATURE'S 


SOIL CONDITIONING 
BETTER COMPOST ~ Quicker 


sctivator. No turning necessary 
tons or $5.00 enough to treat 60 tons all postpaid 


DOR GREENHOUSES, Box 188-R, Salem, Mass 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
RAISE YOUR OWN TREES AND SHRUBS from seed for 


now fence, ornament, erosion control, etc 
write WOODLOT SEED 


easier — with "QR" compost 
$1.00 brings enough to treat 4 
WAL- 


shade, windbreak 
For free planting guide price list 
COMPANY, Norway 43, Michigan 








IS YOUR HUSBAND PROUD 
OF HIS LAWN? 


Usually it's the man of the house who 
is charged with maintaining the lawn. 


WHY NOT GIVE HIM 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S$. Cornish 

This new booklet of 64 pages is jam-packed 

with practical information, and it is especially 

written for the home gardener by one of the 

nation's leading authorities. 


75 cents postpaid 


Order Today from: 
Horticulture’s Book Dept. 














300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


WwW 
annual 


CAMELLA 
SHOW 


4 
JANUARY 22, 23 
HORTICULTURAL 

HALL 


THURSDAY 2-9 
FRIDAY 10-9 


. 


Admission Free 





GEORGE A. YARWOOD 


Vlustrated “alls 


on Landscape Design, Bermuda, 
Nassau and English Gardens 
Kodachrome Slides and Movies 


Box 208 Simsbury, Conn. 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


COMING EVENTS: 


1953 SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
Saturday, March 21 through Sunday, 
March 29, at the State Fair Grounds, 
Eight Mile Road and Woodward, 
Detroit 


Featured by the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY will be 
4 PLANT DOCTOR CLINIC, 
staffed by specialists from MICHI- 
GAN STATE COLLEGE, for gar- 
deners and home owners, with free 
advice and consultation to those at- 
tending the Show. 
A FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
SECTION, for the Garden Clubs, 
sponsored by the DETROIT GAR- 
DEN CENTER. 


Saturday, May 23 
ANNUAL MEETING and 
LUNCHEON of the SOCIETY. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





HORTICULTURE 








Plant “This Spring 
AT LOW COST. 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE AND VIGOROUS trees and shrubs, only a little 
smaller than specimen, yet a great deal cheaper to buy and safer to ship 
and plant. As they grow, in only a few years you enjoy $10 and $20 speci- 
mens, with little skill or effort needed on your part. Thousands are finding this 
the best way to buy — most fun — most satisfactory. 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS. Yews and Hemlocks are real 
aristocrats — grow in sun or shade, shapely, easily pruned 
and transplanted. XX (twice transplanted) bushy, 12-15 
inches high, not B&B but with roots in damp packing moss. 
We ship thousands safely every spring: — 
(25) (100) 
@ Hicks Yew 
(dwarf upright) 
@ Hemlock 


(canadensis) 18.00 
(Other kinds on request) 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS 


Five different hardy, evergreen flowering 
shrubs: 


$45.00 $160.00 
70.00 


The 15-inch Hemlocks at left grow into a fine, 
dense hedge in 4 years. 


1. R. catowbiense (purple, June); 
2. R. corolinianum (pink, May); 
3. R. maximum (white, July. Likes shade); 
4. Mt. Laurel (Kalmia) pink-white, May; 
5. Leucothoe white, April. 

Size: 12-15 inch, 1-stem plants 


@ 2 each kind, 10 plants $9.25 postpaid. 


HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


New Gable varieties, dwarf, showy: Rosebud 
(double pink), Charlotte (lavender, red 
spots), Chinook (flame red), Claret (bronze- 
red), Corsage (orchid), Herbert (crimson), 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 


Plant two or more in one hole for quick 
inexpensive clumps. 
Size: 4 to 5 feet. 
(Express not paid) (5) (25) 
@ Gray-birch $8.50 $35.00 
35.00 


Royalty (bright purple). @ Paper-birch 8.50 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Handsomest native small tree. The following 
will be blooming in one to two years: 


@ 5 each, 25 plants $17.00 express not paid. 
@ 25 each, 125 plants $60.00 express not 
paid. 


Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 


@ Any 5 of above plants $10 postpaid. 
Size: 12-15 inch, 4-6-stem clumps B&B 

1 each kind, 5 plants $9.25 postpaid. 

5 plants any one kind $7.75 postpaid. 

5 each kind, 25 plants $30.00 express not 
paid (about $5.00 on arrival). 


@ 5 of any one kind for $9 postpaid. 

Size: 3 to 4 feet, lightly branched 
@ 5 for $12.50 express not prepaid. 
@ 25 for $50.00 express not paid. 


@ 50 plants (in tens) $65 (express). 


Size: 12-2 ft. 4-6-stem clumps B&B 
@ Any five plants selected as you wish $16.75 
(Express about $4.) 


OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


Fine varieties: Flame (copper-red), Hinodigiri 
Double 
late), Mary (pink), Betty (rose). 


(scarlet), Macrantha (salmon-red 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


True-named varieties on own roots — hardier, 
bushier, better. Your choice of colors: Red, 
pink, purple, white. 


Size: 10-15 inch bushy plants B&B per 4 
3383: 5 
=?) 


oF The hardy American Holly (Ilex 

Qpaca) grows almost everywhere 

re) ) Its green leaves and red berries 

*/ add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter 


Speciaj 4 females (red berries) 


@ Any five, selected as you wish, $20.00 


Sise: 1-yr. transplants, about 4-7 in. (express about $3 on arrival). 


@ Any 9 plants, packed, $13.75. Express not 


paid (about $2 on arrival). 2 males (for pollen) 


(from 3-in. pots) 


Offer: 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 6 for $7.50 rostraw 


Sweet old-fashioned nuts on a small, blight- 
free tree. Extra healthy, vigorous, easily 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Assorted named varieties, large berries, fine 
flavor, correct for pollination: 
Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year-olds 
@ 10 for $12.50 postpaid. 
@ 50 for $40.00 (express not paid). 
Size: 2-3 ft., 4-year bearing age 


grown. Plant at least 3 for pollination. 
Size: 2-2 feet transplanted 

@ 3 trees for $5.95 postpaid. 

@ 10 for $13.50 (express not paid). 


Size: 3-4 feet transplanted 
@3 for $9.50 (express about $1.50). @ 10 for $15 (express not paid) 


Our 1953 Short Guide to hardy trees, shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc., now 
ready. Copy free (except west of lowa 25¢ charge). Write for your copy today. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Our | year Rhododendrons will bloom after 2 
DEPT. H6é HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


years growth. 











RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON it, MASS. 





GROW 290 SEEDLINGS ON YOU 


WINDOWSILL THIS WINTER 
FOR LESS THAN I¢ EACH! 


Start your 1953 Garden this 
winter—Grow your own Zinnia, 
Marigold, Petunia and other 
plant seedlings—also your 
tomato, lettuce and other 
vegetable-plants—and have 
them ready to transplant out- 
doors weeks ahead of Spring! 
Breck’s INDOOR STARTING KIT 
includes everything you need 
—seeds, soil, waterproof 

















boxes, instructions. 


This year, you can actually start growing your Mica-Gro (vermiculite); complete instructions COMPLETE OUTFIT 








flowers and vegetables long before Spring arrives! for assembling and growing. Boxes have nutrient- 
That’s right! You can start zinnias, asters, mari- treated Vita-bands to assure stronger, healthier 
golds, pansies, petunias, lettuce, peppers or toma- growth. 

toes—in your home, on your windowsill this In addition you get your choice of 3 packets of 


winter! And when the warmer season comes Breck’s top-quality seeds—a 75¢ value! These are 
but Breck’s 


around, you'll have hundreds of sturdy, guaran- not ordinary “run-of-the-mill” seeds 


teed-to-grow seedlings all ready to put in the 
ground—seedlings that will flood your garden with 
gaily-colored flowers or provide your table with 
luscious vegetables—many weeks ahead of time! 
Yes, you can now extend the gardening season 
. enjoy all the pleasures of gardening much 
earlier than ever before—and all you need is 
Preck’s Plant Starting Kit! This special, easy-to- 
use “Windowsill Greenhouse” is really complete 
consists of 5 waterproof, 11”x3'42”, combination 
seed starter and transplant boxes for growing 
individual pot-grown plants; generous supply of 


own choice varieties that produce glorious flowers 
and delicious vegetables . . . varieties that include 
our own exclusive introductions and All-America 
Selections. They're triple-tested and treated—come 
in dated packages to assure freshness—all guaran- 
teed by Breck’s, the oldest and most famous seed 
house in America! And the cost of this entire Kit 
enough to grow hundreds of seedlings—is only 
$1.69, postpaid. That's less than a penny a seed- 
ling—a sensational bargain indeed! And you can 
save money by ordering 3 Kits for only $4.89. 
Mail coupon to order NOW 
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POSTPAID and 


GUARANTEED 
ORDER NO. AZ738 


SSS SSS SSeS ewe wea 


BRECK’S, 255 Breck Bldg., BOSTON 10, Mass. i 





INDICATE SEED PACKETS DESIRED 
(3 Packets Included Per Kit) 
ZINNIAS PANSIES PEPPERS 
MARIGOLDS LETTUCE 


Catalog. It’s yours, absolutely free 


Name 


Address 


City Tone State 


r 


- ASTERS PETUNIAS TOMATOES 


[] Check here if you just want Breck’s 1953 Seed 


Send me.... complete Plant Starting Kits I 
(AZ738), including 3 packets of seeds per Kit. (Kit, 
only $1.69—or 3 for $4.89) Include, FREE with 
my order, a copy of your new 1953 Seed Catalog 
and Garden Guide. I enclose $....in full payment 


ST | 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


FREE Catalog 


BRECK’S NEW 1953 SE 
CATALOG & GARDEN GUIDE 


The only illustrated garden 
guide that offers DATED 
fresh seeds and top-size bulbs 
guaranteed to GROW and 
produce PERFECT PLANTS 
or your money back! Hun 
dreds of popular and rare 
varieties, many exclusive with 
Breck's. Big pictures in full 
color. Widest selection of gar- 
den gadgets. Catalog sent 
FREE with Plant Starting 
Kit—or mail coupon for your 
copy, today. 





CHOOSE ANY 3 


of these outstanding 
Breck’s Seed Packets 
—and we'll include 
them with your kit... 


ZINNIA, Crown O'Gold Pastel 
ASTER, Princess Mixed 
PANSY, Kew Garden Mixture 
MARIGOLD, Mammoth Mum 
PETUNIA, Fire Chief 

LETTUCE, California Iceberg 
TOMATO, Waltham Scarlet 
PEPPER, Illinois F.5 








ORDER BY MAIL 


255 Breck Bldg., BOSTON 10, Mass. 





